

















MULTILITH reproduction by U.S. A. Engineers of aerial 
photo made from reconnaissance plane. In this photo five 
gun emplacements are visible—the small key sketch below 
will help you find them. 














Can You Spot The Machine Gun Nests? 


TTACK plans that once had to wait 

many precious hours are now com- 

pleted in a fraction of the time because of 
Multilith* machines. 


In a special trailer used by the U. S. Army 
are complete photographic apparatus and 
Multilith duplicators . . . A plane swoops 
low and drops negatives of aerial photos. 
They are rushed into the trailer, developed, 
transferred to a Multilith master sheet, and 
the Multilith machine turns out a dozen— 


or hundreds—of clear, accurate reproductions. 


These copies are sped to waiting command 
posts—to air force, artillery, tank corps, 
infantry. Planes, guns, and tanks swing into 
concerted action against the target. 


Serving every branch of our armed forces 
—at depots, training centers, on Navy ships, 
and right up on the fighting fronts, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph* duplicating and repeti- 
tive writing machines are speeding, simplify- 


Multigraph 


ing and reducing the stupendous volume of 
paper work required. Materiel moves faster, 
manpower is released, fighting men trained 
more quickly by Addressograph-Multigraph 
machines of business which have gone to war. 


The adaptability of these modern machines | 


is a constant revelation even to men who 
have made business methods a life work. Let 
us show you how they can serve and save 
for you, too. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation—Cleveland and all principal 
cities of the world. *T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Diesel repairs 





.-. another Ants advantage torpedoed 


. The backlog of diesel-repair ex- 


perience accumulated over many 
years in Bethlehem’s ship repair 
yards is now helping our mer- 
chant marine in its task of supply- 
ing world-wide fighting fronts. 
Weare now handling a tremen- 
dous volume of diesel-repair work. 
The jobs are unprecedented in 
type and complexity. Many vessels 
coming to Bethlehem yards for 
diesel repairs were built in coun- 
tries now under German domina- 
tion. The plans and patterns of 
their engines are in the hands of 


the Nazis, so that when replace- 
ment parts are needed it is often 
necessary to dismantle machinery, 
patiently take off dimensions, pre- 
pare new working drawings, make 
patterns. 

Bethlehem has ship repair yards 
on the harbors of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 

Today the big job is to keep 
ships moving steadily to far-flung 
fighting fronts. When the war is 
won, Bethlehem’s diesel ship- 
building and ship repair experi- 


Bethlehem Steel Company, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. + Ship- 


building Division, 25 Broadway, New York City . Export Distributor, 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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ence will once more be at the 
service of an expanded peace- 
time merchant fleet; and American 
industry will have a new independ- 
ence in the building and main- 
taining of its shipping facilities. 








NEED A THOUSAND HOUSES? 

One or a thousand, the process is the 

same for National Homes. In fact, 4,000 

are now being erected on one order in 

the Detroit area. Other large groups 
have been erected in Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska and Wisconsin. 

Thanks to our network of roads and the efficiency of Trailer hauling, 
these homes are practical throughout most of the United States. They 
have been erected as far as 700 miles from the factory. Truck-Trailer hauling 
is economical, too. National’s Fruehauf Trailers, carrying 10-ton loads, are 
pulled by 1¥2-ton trucks. 


; 
i/ 


and PRESTO - Chered Vout bw tome 


The erection of your new home can be 
almost as fast as Presto! . . . thanks to 
National Homes Corporation’s assembly- 
line production and its use of Truck-Trail- 
ers* for delivery from factory direct to homesite. 


The construction time for a 5-room house is about 
four hours . . . one for the floor, three for the upper 
structure. Then, a few days for plumbing, wiring, 
painting and heating installation ...and you move in. 


Or, if you move to another location, your National 
Home can be demounted and re-erected in seven 
hours, plus the transportation time by Trailer. And 
these are just normal operations with a small crew... 
not stunts with an army of workmen. 


*National Homes house sections are transported by Bud Marks 
Truck Service. 





BASH THE BARRIERS! 


A motor transport operator has a regular run between Los 
Angeles and Denver, requiring six truck-and-trailer units, The 
route traverses six States. Although each vehicle goes through 
each State only one day in four, each must carry the license 
plates of all six, at almost prohibitive cost. This type of trade 
barrier, duplicated throughout the country—the taxing of inter- 
state vehicles the same amount as intrastate vehicles, regardless 
of their use of the highways—is a burden to the public. The 
solution? Reciprocity between States! 


x * BACK THE ATTACK! 
+ 





Mass production and fast, synchronized 
transportation are, of course, the answers. 
And, as so many other companies have 
learned, Truck-Trailers do a transpor- 
tation job that wouldn’t be practical any other way. 


In this case, the house sections are loaded at the 


National Homes factory in Lafayette, Indiana... go - 


direct to the new homesite . . . are unloaded as the 
building goes up. 


War workers are now getting the homes that Na- 
tional’s fleet of Fruehauf Trailers are transporting. 
After the war, a host of other American families will 
likely choose these attractive homes that they can take 
with them wherever they go. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ £DETROIT 


Service in All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUE 7s 
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x BUY WAR BONDS! x x 
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What's Ahead 


FEEDING THE WORLD 


Eye-opening, to say the least, is the story 
“Feepinc THE Wor.p,” by A. Wyn Williams, 
to appear next issue. It’s a dramatic story 
and one with long-range implications. 

In the first place, Author Williams clearly 
shows that food, and food alone, is not the 
answer to feeding the world after the war. 
He presents facts, many of them startling, to 
show that the kind of food we send to 
famine-infested countries is more important 
than the volume. 

That a man is what he eats is the all- 
important conclusion drawn from studies in 
nutrition, a conclusion that must get first 
consideration in any food program. 

And the author bluntly puts the problem 
up to the business man, rather than to the 
sociologist, and he has good reasons for do- 
ing so, as you will see when you read this 
story. 


AFRICA NEXT 


H. S. Kahm’s “Opportunities 1n Post- 
War Arrica,” the world’s largest unopened 
treasure chest, is also scheduled for next 
issue. This is the third in our series of 
stories on new business frontiers (a survey 
of China appears on page 12 of this issue). 

Gold, diamonds, coal, oil, rubber, ivory— 
the list of Africa’s known natural resources 
is endless, while the experts refuse to guess 
how many are still undiscovered. 

Thanks to advancements in aviation, espe- 
cially the perfection of the helicopter, trans- 
portation barriers to Africa’s industrial de- 
velopment will be smashed, opening the way 
to the very heart of the Congo jungle. For 
many reasons, including political ones, Au- 
thor Kahm believes that Americans, of all 
people, are in the position to cash in on the 
many opportunities that will open up. 


TAKE IT EASY! 


So you’re tired, nervous and out-of-sorts? 
You've lost your appetite, and you’re wor- 
ried about that pain in your heart? 

These are all common complaints these 
days, but maybe a swim and a steam or a 
game of handball once in a while is all you 
need. 

According to Bill Lazar, writing in the 
next issue, it’s patriotic to go in for recrea- 
tion these days, and he cites the recreational 
habits of many of our war and industrial 
leaders to prove his point. 

If the war’s getting you down, you can’t 
afford to miss this story. It’s called, aptly 
enough, “Hey, Take It Easy!” 


P.S. 


From time to time, we’ve called your at- 
tention to our “New Ipeas” department, 
which, incidentally, is one of our pet proj- 
ects. This time we are happy to report that 
most of this material now comes from origi- 
nal, “inside” sources, rather than from the 
conventional news channels. 

So, unless you read “New Ipeas” regu- 
larly,. you’re sure to miss reports on many 
noteworthy developments in business. 
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Readers Say 


BARGAIN 


I wish to compliment Forses for securing 
Mr. Glenn G. Munn as a contributor to the 
stock market section of the magazine. He 
is a most able analyst of market trends and 
individual securities. 

With Mr. Goodman and Mr. Munn, you 
have, in my opinion, the two best stock 
market writers in this country. What a bar- 
gain Forses is for investors!|—Joun A. 
Murpny, resident partner, Reynolds & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SENTIMENTS OF FATHERS 


As a cover-to-cover reader of Forbes, I 
have received benefit, courage and inspira- 
tion from your realistic and far-sighted 
policies. Never, however, more than from 
your editorial “How Much ‘Planning’ Do 
We Want?” [Sept. 1]. 

Last night I read*this comment to the 
assembled Fort—Trojan No. 9—of “Fathers 
of Fighters,” and was instructed to commu- 
nicate to you the congratulations of these 
earnest fathers and their hope that you may 
again and again voice our sentiments in at- 
tempting to bring before our fellow Ameri- 
cans what we realize to be our generation’s 
raison detre, viz., to guard the home front 
until’ our fighting sons and daughters re- 
turn, victorious, to resume their roles as 
American citizens in the civilian life of our 
great country.—Marion S. Mayo, Secretary, 
Trojan Fort No. 9, Fathers of Fighters, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


DOESN'T LIKE IT 


We, the American people, like free, pri- 
vate enterprise. We want to make our own 
political mistakes, not have Santa do it for 
us. We want our elected officials to be ser- 
vants, not Simon Legrees, and we don’t like 
to be spoonfed the sort of pap that Harry 
Hopkins dishes out.—P. W. Eacan, Denver, 
Colo. 


FARMER'S VIEWPOINT 


Your magazine, like every other business 
magazine, likes to criticize the farmer. He is 
getting good prices now, it is true, but how 
many laborers, or even executives, work 14 
to 16 hours a day in our cities for what they 
get? Why are there not more wealthy people 
who have earned their entire fortune from 
the land? Let the farmer go on an eight- 
hour basis and watch where food prices soar 
to. The farmer of America is still the peas- 
ant, in spite of New Deal tactics which are 
not welcomed by a large portion of our 
agricultural population—H. W. E. Larson, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


INFORMED 


I have read Forses longer than Roosevelt 
has been President. Your worthwhile maga- 
zine keeps me ahead of most life insurance 
agents who must meet and talk with busi- 
ness men. Your articles keep me informed 
of their problems—Franxk M. STEVENs, 
Reading, Mass. 















Jom PRENTICE COOPER 


COVERNOR OF TENNESSEE 


are manufacturers do not locate plants by chance. Locations 
are decided only after exhaustive research. Below is a partial list of 
nationally known manufacturers who have followed their investigation 
of Tennessee’s industrial advantages with the investment of millions 
of dollars: 


Aluminum Company of America 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Armour and Company 

American Bemberg Rayon Corp. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 


International Harvester Co. 
International Shoe Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Kingsport Press, Inc. b 
Kraft Cheese Corp. 
Knox Porcelain Corp. 


g 


Blue Ridge Glass Co. Layne & Bowler, Inc. 
(Corning Glass Works) Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Continental Can Co. National Carbon Co. 
F Combustion Engineering Co., Inc. Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. ¢ 


Procter & Gamble Co. 

Stokely Brothers & Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

Tennessee Copper Co. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. “~ 


Crane Company 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & Co, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

General Motors Corp. (Fisher Body Div.) 
General Shoe Corp. 

The Glidden Co. 

Goodrich, The B. F., Co. 














One or more of these tnaustrial advantages influenced their choice of 
Tennessee: 


yx An unsurpassed variety of industrial minerals and basic materials; 

vx Low-cost TVA hydro-electric power (18 billion kwh annual capacity); 

yx Huge coal-producing area for possible economical steam-power generation; 
yy Inexhaustible supply of industrially suitable water; 


yx Excellent railway, highway and air transportation facilities, plus econom- 
ical river transportation to Midwest, Gulf, and South American ports; 


yxy Ample State vocational-trained labor for every industrial requirement; 


yx Central location: more than 51% of the Nation’s population is within a 
500-mile radius; 


yx Opportunity for low-cost assemblage of raw materials from any point in 
South—a region with the greatest aggregate mineral production. 


yx Choice plant sites free of labor competition, congestion and traffic problems, 


These and other advantages also may be to your profit too. For specific 
information and surveys on your requirements, write 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


602 State Office Bldg. 






Tennessee 








2-LINE 
Editorials | 


Unions pledged “No strikes”! 


Re 


alls 


Sell Congress a sales tax. 


Corporation taxation approaches com 
fiscation. 


War is enriching war workers most. 


Europe possibly may have a Happy 
New Year. 


Japan is heading for a most unhappy 
1944. 


America should scuttle none of its 
new maritime strength. 


In prosperity prepare for depression. 


To insure world peace, America must 
participate. 


War bonds will prove precious peace 
time possessions. 


More civilian merchandise is coming 


Paper rationing will hit publications 
hard. 


Congress should clip SEC’s wings—at 
least for the duration. 


His middle name should be John 
“Lethal” Lewis. 


He is the only man who can dictate to 
the Government. Lopsided labor legis- 
lation is responsible. 


Don’t try to hoard. We won’t go hun- 
gry. 


, _ | 
After the war, let us retain leadership | 


in the air. 


Vice-President Wallace has become the 
stalking-horse for governmental State 
Socialists. 


The insurance industry, to insure its 
preservation, should sell itself much 
more energetically. 


Moscow has dealt Hitler another body- 
blow. 


To Congress: Sanction adequate tax- 
free reserves for re-employment, out 
post-war No. 1 problem. 


FORBES 
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PREVIEW OF 


F you want a glimpse of how to- 

morrow’s hard jobs will be done, 
look at what is doing the tough war 
jobs today — such jobs as building 
airfields in the jungle. 


Look in tanks and trucks, in land- 
ing barges and patrol vessels, in 
tractors and auxiliaries. You’ll find 
General Motors Diesel Engines pack- 
ing them with power. 


This grueling service is emphasiz- 


ing the virtues of GM Diesels—high- 
lighting their ruggedness—showing 
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TOMORROW’S POWER 


how little fuel they use, and low-cost 
fuel at that. 


With the war won, our expanded 
facilities will be turned to peacetime 
needs, and these engines will be avail- 
able for many applications where 
America will need dependable, eco- 
nomical power. 
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New eras of transportation follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era of trans- 
portation is assured in the wake of this 
war. General Motors Diesel Locomotives 
already are establishing new standards. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


\ 


DIESEL 
POWER 














Good Fortune 


There’s good fortune in these “lines.” 


For these are the lines of sturdy, shining steel... 
the lines of the Southern Railway System... that criss- 
cross the broad strong palm of America’s Southland. 


They are fighting lines today, humming with cargoes 
that are helping to speed final Victory. Oil and timber 
... jeeps and tanks... bread and beef and bullets for 
America’s fighting men. 


But these busy Southern Railway lines will not 
always be dedicated to the grim tasks of war. A brighter 
day is ahead for all... when the wealth and riches of 


a stronger, greater Southland will add to the security 
and happiness of free men at Peace. 


New products will come from Southern research 
laboratories. New abundance will be yielded by fertile 
Southland farms and fields. New and better things will 
pour from the South’s modern factories. 


And they will flow over the stout steel lines of the 
Southern Railway System... bringing good fortune to 
the South and to all who share our hopes for the future. 


CrweeT E. 


Preorwnrne 
= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


“Russian Pact Encouraging 


The financial world knows that Soviet Russia never once 


_ welshed on meeting interest on its foreign-held indebtedness 
or in paying off maturing obligations. This fact may be 
worth weighing against such analyses of the new war pact 
‘as are spiced with suspicion. Whatever mental reservations 
Stalin may have had when he attached his signature to the 
new historic agreement, the incontestible fact is that his 


action is most encouraging to the United Nations, discour- 


"aging to Hitler and Hirohito. All peace-loving nations can 
at least feel and say, “So far, very good.” 


- Renegotiate Renegotiation 


Renegotiation should be renegotiated. Congress should 
enact as specific legislation as possible for the guidance of 
the renegotiators. Also, subject the latters’ decisions to court 
review. Today renegotiation is solely 


then only a few billions, was injuriously bungled, uncon- 
scionably protracted. 

Congress should vigilantly address itself to the task of 
formulating a definite, workable plan to avoid repetition, 
lest the post-war period prove catastrophic. All agree that 
our Number One economic problem then will be prompt re- 
conversion from a war to a peace basis, that speedy re- 
employment will be vitally essential. This can be effectively 
accomplished only if small and large business concerns 
quickly receive from the Government all or a major part of 
the settlement money to which they dre entitled. 

Will Congress recognize and discharge its clear-cut duty? 


Farmers Popular, Unions Not 


More than half of all the people voting in the latest com- 
prehensive poll condemn the wartime behaviour of labor 
unions. Only 712% feel organized labor has done a good 

job. On the other hand, only 644% are 





under the whims of individuals, not 
under clearly-described law. Manage- 
ments and directorates cannot remotely 
guess how extensively profits will be 
seized by bureaucrats exercising un- 
trammeled arbitrariness. Does not this 
savor of Hitlerism? Is it not utterly 
un-American, utterly at variance with 
what heretofore has been our system of 
government, utterly at variance with 





Significance of Voting 


An analysis of the meaning o} 
the elections—most encourag- 
ing to industry and responsi- . 
ble citizens, a rebuke to the 
New Deal and to labor unions 
—appears on page 28. 


convinced industry has not done a good 
job. No fewer than 53% applaud the 
achievements of our farmers, with only 
242% dissenting. John L. Lewis was 
singled out by some three-fourths of all 
those voting as the one man in America 
who should be curbed. These findings 
have been made by Fortune. 

This confirms what has often been 
said here, namely, that labor leaders 








our traditional rights of property? 

Does not existing tax legislation prevent flagrant prof- 
iteering by business concerns working on war contracts? 
The Federal tax gatherer already commandeers 90% of 
“excess” profits. And Congress apparently favors raising the 
impost to 95%. Surely this leaves little room for racketeer- 
ing even were renegotiation dropped. The American people 
prefer government by law to government by bureaucrats 
beyond reach of our judicial system. 

* 


The will to win usually will win. 
* 


Cancellation Formula Needed 


Cancellations of war contracts are already put at upwards 
of $6,000,000,000. And more are enforced every week. 
When war ends, some $50,000,000,000 of government busi- 
ness may be cancelled. Handling of and compensation for 
cancellations after the World War, although the total was 
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have gone too far, that their high-hand- 
edness has incited very widespread public resentment, that 
they seem to be riding as surely for a fall as did Big Business 
and High Finance in the “roaring twenties.” American 
sovereign citizens dislike being unduly bossed by anybody, 
whether employers, politicians, labor leaders. Will union 
members awaken to the dangerousness of the path along 
which they are being led, awaken in time to avert drastic . 
public reprisals? 


When Will Hitler Collapse ? 


This writer was rash enough to hazard the prognostica- 
tion very early in the war that Hitler would either be elimi- 
nated in 1943 or his end would then be definitely within 
sight. What are the prospects now? He may or may not 
be able to hold out beyond this current year; but who can’ 
question that his defeat is definitely within sight? It is 
entirely conceivable that collapse will come in Europe with- 


9 








out our having to send overseas many, many of our young 
Americans now undergoing rigorous training. 
* 
Get into a rut and you'll never 


win a blue ribbon. 
* 


Our Railway Outlook: Two-sided 


What is the outlook for our railroads, optimistic or pessi- 
mistic? Although gross income has been breaking all rec- 
ords, leading lines lately have suffered serious losses in net 
earnings, due to higher operating costs and higher taxes. 
Our railroads are confronted with new wage demands in- 
volving two-three hundred-millions of dollars, while sanc- 
tioned freight rate increases are being postponed. 

One conspicuously able railway president, Ernest E. 
Norris, of the Southern Railway, who has notably strength- 
ened the System, paints a two-sided picture of the Nation’s 
rail transportation future. On the debit side, after the war. 
he declares: 


The railroads will be in the worst physical condition they have 
ever been in. They will need rails, ties, ballast, cars, locomotives, 
tools, machines of every description, repair parts galore, and a 
thousand other things denied to them by the restrictions of war. 
They will be saddled with a continuing load of taxes that would 
have been called fatal just a few vears ago. 

They will have the highest level of wage rates in all their history. 

They will be regulated by government, as they are now, in respect 
to almost every detail of their income and outgo. They will be faced 
with competition, the like of which they have never encountered 
before—huge passenger airplanes, sky freighters, improved buses, 
giant trucks, fleets of new coastal and intercoastal ships, war-built 
pipelines, government-nursed river carriers, and private automobiles 
and private airplanes of fantastic efficiency. 

The railroads will continue to pay all of their costs of doing busi- 
ness out of their own pockets, while their competitors in the air, over 
the highway, and on the water will continue to have the benefit of 
huge subsidies out of the taxpayers’ pockets—yours and mine. 


Now for the credit side: 


They will have the appreciation and good-will of the American 
people for a war job superbly done. The significance of this item is 
its promise of fair treatment of the railroads by the agencies of 
government; perhaps the eventual coordination of the various forms 
of freight and passenger transport or, at least, some semblance of 
equality in the competitive situation. 

They will be in a position to capitalize on the priceless lessons 
they have learned during the war—how to do more with less. 

Their financial set-ups will be somewhat strengthened by their 
vigorous efforts to reduce their funded debt. 

And they will have the advantage of swinging into post-war prob- 
lems with their organizations and personnel fairly intact—and well- 
conditioned by their experience in “doing the impossible” over and 
over again. 


But he ends on this hopeful note: “Yet I dare to predict, 
without reservation, that the railroads will lick their post- 
war problems to a frazzle; that they will go on, as privately 
owned and operated agencies of transport, to higher levels 
of usefulness and greater success than they have ever known 


before.” 
* 


Your own quality is more important than 
the quality of what you sell. 
* 


Few have earned large success who didn’t 
save part of their small earnings. 





Are Banks Doing Their Part? 


Widespread interest has been aroused by the editorial in 
our October 15th issue, “Will Banking Survive?” It quoted 
Leo T. Crowley, head of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, as warning that the answer “depends largely upon 
the intelligent ‘and resourceful leadership of the bankers 
themselves.” The editorial added: “The ability to function 
effectively will depend upon the attitude of the Administra. 
tion towards our economy. Primary responsibility, there- 
fore, rests upon the Government itself.” 

One reader located in the agricultural West, after admit- 
ting that “there are those in Government service striving to 
bring about State Socialism,” voices this criticism of bank- 
ers: “Not only has there been no solicitation of loans for 
agricultural enterprise or other productive business for 
several years by ‘branch banks,’ but applicants for sich 
loans at banks are consistently given the ‘cold shoulder.’ The 
only loans solicited or even considered are Government: - 
guaranteed FHA and other loans, instalment paper fully 
guaranteed, well-endorsed personal loans (at a high rate of 
interest), or loans amply secured by prime securities.” 

He charges bankers with having “taken the easy course,” 
of failing to pay “good credit men to supervise loans,” and 
of having simply placed their large deposits in Government 
securities. 

As I see it, it all gets down to this: Banks, not the Gov- 
ernment, financed the growth, the progress, the expansion 
of American enterprise, American industry. Banks shoul- 
dered reasonable risks. Are they prepared to do so when 
peace returns? Or will they choose to retire in favor of the 
Government as banker for the whole country? 

It is time for wide-awake bankers to speak up. 

* 


Fame is fickle. Service survives. . 
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How You, I, Can Help 


The latest opportunity for you and me to aid in winning 
the war is to contribute to the National War Fund. It will 
succor not only the U.S.O., the fountain of so much com- 
fort, recreation, pleasure to our boys in uniform, but a 
score of other organizations, here and in war-stricken coun- 
tries, extending much-needed relief. Our Government is 
doing an admirable job of taking care of its fighters—by 
providing first-rate equipment, nutritious food, the best 
shelter attainable, medical supplies and hospital service, etc. 

But there still is a field where private help and services 
can be provided, here and in other United Nations. Those 
of us who stay at home in comfort are privileged to help 
those suffering the tortures of war across the oceans. In a 
letter from one of my soldier-sons on the fighting front, he 
exhorts me to contribute generously to the Red Cross, and 
adds: “When I return home and make money, I am going 
to donate most freely of all to the Red Cross. You can have 
no idea of how much it has done to make war bearable 
for us.” 

* 
Tolerate faults in others, not in yourself. 


FORBES 




















Behind Esso’s 100-Octane Gasoline 


March Hundreds of 
Underwood Typewriters... 






















Official U, S. Navy Photograph of fighter planes on a carrier deck 





Enlist your dollars . . . Buy War Bonds . . . To shorten the duration 


The fast-flying fuel that powers the planes of many of 


America’s intrepid airmen gets its paper work “start” on 
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ll | time-saving Underwood Typewriters and Office Machines. 
m- Throughout the Esso organization they have played a 
a prominent part in the quick handling of office detail re- 
ne quired by the company’s war effort. 

is From the “paper work” in the famous Esso Research 


Laboratories where this Victory fuel was developed to the 
final orders to Esso tanker captains for delivery “somewhere 
in the war zones,” the unfailing efficiency of Underwood’s 
durable equipment speeds the vital war work of the Standard 
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lp diated bs Reports Esso Marketers: “In the last few years many of 
a our Underwoods have had to do double and even triple 
ne TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: duty. Our UEF machines have stood up remarkably well, 
id Accounting and Adding Machines are available under WPB regardless of their age!” 
ig regulations. 
2. Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. Hi . 4 
Maintenance Service, from coast to coast in 366 NH) d d f F C 
le cities is in complete and efficient operation for all n erwoo lott IS er ompany 
makes of typewriters, UEF accounting and adding ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
machines. ‘ 
Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- In war production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane In- 








plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 
Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


struments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components—Fuses— 
Primers—and Miscellaneous Items, 
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Opportunities in 
Post-War China 





This is the second in a series 
of stories on new business 
frontiers. Coming: Surveys 
on India, Africa, other lands. 











NEW frontier for American in- 
A dustry and enterprise is in the 

making today in China, and its 
potentialities are staggering to the 
mind. 

Imagine for the moment that the 
war is over, that you are now engaged 
in selling a cheap, essential product to 
the Chinese. Your profit on each item 
is a single penny. One Chinese in 10 
buys this product monthly. Your prof- 
it: $450,000 a month. 

This is the meaning, in terms of 
potential opportunity, of China’s 450,- 
000,000 customers. For after the war, 
Japan, former major source of supply 
for Chinese demands, will be out of 
the picture; a war-shattered Europe 
will be unable to send merchandise to 
China for a long time, and China’s 
own industries will be inadequate. 
Only American industry, immediately 
after the war, will be able to jump, 
feet first, into the enormous job of 
supplying the normal peacetime needs 
of China’s 450,000,000 customers. 
That need will cover everything from 


can-openers to locomotives. 


HUGE MACHINERY MARKET 


Not the least of China’s customers 
will be those of her business men who 
even now are laying plans to take over 
some of Japan’s lost Asiatic markets 
for cheap merchandise, and who will 
urgently need tools and machinery for 
new factories. One of the biggest cus- 
tomers will be the Chinese Government 
which, notwithstanding the war, has 
already embarked on a program of 
national advancement and moderniza- 
tion. The progress made by Japan in 
the last 70 years will be exceeded by 
China in the next 20 years. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
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the rich Chinese market will eventu- 
ally be lost to Americans due to Chi- 
nese industrial self-sufficiency. China, 
according to expert opinion in that 
country, will not seek self-sufficiency, 
and she will always offer a vast and 
constant market for such American 
products as machinery of all kinds, re- 
frigerators, automobiles, airplanes and 
radios. 

Chinese industry will specialize in 
the cheap merchandise demanded by 
the Orient, and in such products as 
silk and raw materials. But it will take 
many years for China to achieve any 
kind of major industrialization. In the 
meantime, American business men will 
have before them some of the most 
lucrative opportunities since the settle- 
ment of our own Far West. These op- 
portunities, broadly speaking, fall into 
five general classifications: 

1. Transportation. China’s first need 
after the war will be for new railroads, 
airlines, highways, steamship and bus 
lines, and the Government can be ex- 
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Chine needs more inland routes like the 
Burma Road (above), and more trucks 


pected to offer concrete encouragement 
to American capital and enterprise in 
this field. China’s new roads and high- 
ways can be built, like the Burma 
Road, chiefly by hand labor; but the 
trucks, buses, automobiles and trailers 
for use on them will come from the 
U. S. in an ever-increasing flood. An 
American motor vehicle sales agency 
in Canton or Peiping may prove as 
lucrative as any in Philadelphia or 
Chicago, and there will be less com- 
petition. 


DEMAND FOR BUS LINES 


The opportunities for new bus lines 
in the U. S. are scarce, but they 
will be wide open in post-war China, 
and the Government will be more than 
willing to grant franchises and to ex- 
tend every possible assistance. It will 
be equally enthusiastic about new air- 
lines. Bulky freight will require rail 
transport for a long time to come, and 
it may cost less to build a new rail- 
road in China than anywhere else in 
the world due to the huge abundance 
of cheap labor. Both freight and pas- 
senger business can be expected to 
prosper in a land with 450,000,000 
people. And as China’s industrial de- 
velopment proceeds, the business of 
transporting merchandise will grow 
with it. 

2. Industry. The all-out industrial- 
ization of Japan benefited from the 
huge supplies of cheap labor, but cheap 
labor, despite its abundance, did not 
prove to be a substitute for machinery. 
Low-cost labor in China will enable 
Chinese business men to produce a 
huge variety of cheap merchandise, 
similar to that produced by the Jap- 
anese in the past, but this Chinese in- 
dustry will require hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of American 
machinery and tooling, along with 
business machines and other office 
equipment not made in China. Ameri- 
can scrap iron and other raw materials 
will be in demand. 

There will also be opportunities for 
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Americans themselves to engage in 
manufacturing, for Chinese capital and 
enterprise will not in itself be equal 
to the task for a long time to come. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese Government 
will welcome this additional means of 
providing employment and building up 
China’s economy. The American man- 
ufacturer in China will enjoy the ad- 
vantage of excellent cheap labor, gov- 
ernmental co-operation and astronomic 
markets. 

Americans, according to Chinese of- 
ficials, will definitely be permitted to 
own and operate ‘businesses in post- 
war China. By limiting himself to 
products that will not compete with 
basic Chinese industries the American 
business man in China will have no 
opposition from local Chinese manu- 
facturers, thus affording him an all-out 
clear field. 

3. Agriculture. The primitive meth- 
ods of farming still employed in China 
are on the way out. Young China is 
machine-minded, and the co-operatives, 
already numbering into the thousands, 
can buy them. Thousands of Chinese 
students are today enrolled in Ameri- 
can agricultural colleges, their tuitions 
paid by the progressive-minded Gov- 
ernment of China. These students will 
be the best possible salesmen for 
American reapers, binders, tractors 
and other kinds of farm machinery 
and equipment. They know, as does 
the Government who sent them here, 
that only modern agricultural methods 
can prevent recurrence of China’s 
fearful, periodic tragedy—famine. 


MANY SCHOOLS NEEDED 


4. Education. A new, giant industry 
is in prospect in post-war China— 
commercial education through private 
schools. Such schools will be in huge 
demand to teach such subjects as civil, 
mechanical, chemical, electrical and 
mining engineering; agriculture; med- 
icine and dentistry; business adminis- 
tration, stenography and bookkeeping ; 
and virtually every other career sub- 
ject of interest to ambitious young 
Chinese, and which would contribute 
to the development of the country. 

Because such schools are largely 
lacking, the Government has been 
spending a great deal of money to send 
qualified students abroad. It will be 
cheaper for the Government to offer 
financial assistance to students who 
wish to attend American schools in 
China. Officials have already expressed 
their belief that the Government will 
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be willing to do this after the war. 

5. Investments. American capital 
will be greatly needed in the building 
up of China’s vast industrial resources. 
It is believed that the Government will 
offer some kind of guarantee for the 
safety of such investments, particularly 
the purchase of stock in Chinese com- 
panies. It is certain that many of these 
companies, beginning on a small scale, 
will eventually become tremendous in 
size and scope, just as did so many 
companies in Japan. 

Cash loans to Chinese industrialists, 
on satisfactory security, will bear lucra- 
tive rates of interest, and the demand 


for loans will be extensive. The financ- 
ing of China’s post-war industries may 
be at least as profitable as the financing 
of automobiles in America. 

Stock investments in American- 
owned industries in China will repre- 
sent another opportunity with enor- 
mous potentialities for profit. 

It is generally going to be profitable 
to get in on the ground floor, through 
investments or any other means, of 
what is certain to be one of the big- 
gest industrial growths in the history 
of the world. China’s eventual market 
will not only be her 450,000,000 cus- 
tomers, but the whole world as well. 


Hobbs and His Huts 


By FRED D. MOSHER 


SK any personnel manager in Seat- 

tle, Wash., who Frank Hobbs is 

and he’ll tell you that Hobbs is the 

gentleman who finds manpower where 

none exists. Hobbs has been doing it 

for more than a year now, along with 
a number of other amazing things. ° 

Hobbs is president of Pacific Huts, 
Inc., builder of knock-down huts for 
the U. S. Army. It all started when 
Hobbs learned that the Army was 
transporting trainloads of pre-fabri- 
cated steel houses from Quonset, R. I., 
to the Alaskan wastes to shelter sol- 
diers. He decided that he could make 
something “just as good” and quicker 
and cheaper—and he did. 

With a friend, George K. Comstock, 
owner of a Seattle neon-sign business, 
Hobbs designed a demountable struc- 
ture—the hut—to be built entirely of 
wood and wood products. The Army 
liked it and gave Hobbs an initial or- 
der for 85. All this happened within 
three weeks after Hobbs learned of the 
steel houses. In 60 days, Pacific Huts, 
Inc., organized with 100,000 borrowed 
dollars, was a thriving enterprise. 

Every 10 minutes a Pacific Hut rolls 
off the assembly line from the hands 
of the greatest conglomeration of man- 
power ever corralled inside a factory 
—butchers who ran out of meat, post- 
men on their day off, one-armed and 
one-legged World War I veterans, 
clerks who’ve learned to drive nails. 

Hobbs fixed 500 as the number of 
employees that could be properly su- 
pervised in an enterprise of this kind. 


Then he selected, with great care, a 
number of highly trained supervisors. 
Then he threw his factory doors open 
to all who wanted to work; his policy 
of hiring anybody permitted young 
men, waiting for induction into the 
Armed forces, a chance to work for a 
dollar an hour until the bell tolled; 
workers on their way to Alaskan con- 
struction projects made huts while 
they waited for accommodations; one- 
armed men who were limited to special 
jobs grabbed hammers and found that 
they became essential overnight. 


UNIQUE LABOR SETUP 


The labor turnover at Pacific Huts, 
Inc., is terrific, but operations have 
been so simplified that the turnover 
has never affected production. Absen- 
teeism has never run over 1.5% or 
less than half the average for the 
region. Workers are formed into 
teams and an absent man takes the 
responsibility for causing his “team” 
to drop behind, and when he returns 
he goes to the “tail of the class.” 

A Pacific Hut is pre-fabricated from 
plywood and Masonite, and held to- 
gether with clamps and nails in such 
small amounts that only 700 pounds 
of metal are used in making a hut, 
which weighs four and a half tons. 
Five soldiers can put up the hut in 
eight hours, and when it’s ready it 
houses 18 men. The hut, which sells 
for $1,200, provides the company with 
a $6,000,000 annual gross—and a fu- 
ture that looks good from every angle. 
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The Man Behind the 
Tommy Gun 


Russell Maguire saw war 
coming and decided we'd 
better get ready for it 


Maguire, you’d never take him for 

the man who converted the tommy 
gun from a gangster’s “typewriter” 
into a weapon of war. 

In 1939, long after the Thompson 
submachine gun had gained its first 
gaudy headlines during Prohibition, 
Maguire began telling anyone who 
would listen that war was just around 
the corner, that we’d better get ready 
fast. Few paid attention to him. In fact. 
the business of manufacturing tommy 
guns had been dead for almost 16 years. 

With characteristic energy, Maguire 
decided to bring it back to life. He put 
in a bid for the old Auto-Ordnance 
Corp. of Bridgeport, Conn., the ghost 
of an enterprise founded by Thomas 
Fortune Ryan in World War I. Ryan 
had turned out some 15,000 of the 
guns by 1922, when he lost interest. 
At his death the company began a 
gradual process of liquidation. Prac- 
tically defunct when Maguire came 
along, it was in the hands of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, which had 
not succeeded in disposing of its rath- 
er moth-eaten assets. These consisted 
of the patents, 4,750 tommy guns in 
inventory since 1923, an incomplete set 
of tools and a batch of inaccurate and 
crumpled drawings. Liabilities totaled 
$2,000,000. There was no plant, no 
machinery, no stock of raw materials 
—and no orders. 

Maguire was ready to risk his own 
capital, pledge his management experi- 
ence, throw in his dynamic enthusi- 
asm. His terrible earnestness about the 
coming war impressed the bankers 


Ts look at blond, dapper Russell 





Howarp STEPHENSON, a regular contributor 
to Forses, is one of America’s outstanding 
magazine writers. He is also the author of 
several books, including “Glass,” a realistic 
novel with an industrial background. 
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Russell Maguire: “Peace may break out any time now." 


sufficiently to consider his offer. A 
meeting was held on a hot, humid day 
in July, 1939. Maguire talked long and 
eloquently. He was asking the bankers 
to send good money after bad. Closing 
time came and went. So did dinner 
time. At midnight the meeting broke 
up. Maguire had won the right to take 
over the $2,000,000 debt—and the 


business chance of a lifetime. 


MODEST BEGINNING 


He got together a small executive 
staff, probably the newest and young- 
est group of men in the arms business. 
Within a year he had 20 sub-contrac- 
tors at work, by 1942 another 20— 
turning out thousands of guns and 
parts, springs, drums and magazines, 
foregrips, compensators, sights, butt 
stocks, oil cans, cleaning rods and 
brushes, hardware for sling straps, 
tools and gauges, packing cases, steel 
bars for barrels and guns. 

He leased, then purchased a small 
plant at Bridgeport, then leased an- 
other and still another. He built more 
buildings. On September 1, 1939, 


Hitler bombed Poland. It was six 
weeks and one day after Maguire had 
bought Auto-Ordnance. Before the 
year was out, tommy guns were on 
their way to France, a few on their 
way to Norway—too little and too late. 
Some were sent to England for dem- 
onstration before the general staff. 

The British were impressed. They 
placed a trial order, increased it to a 
few thousand. As the tempo and scope 
of war increased, the demand became 
worldwide. One purchasing agent of 
the Chinese Government commented: 
“Your tommy guns are probably the 
most valuable of all ordnance pieces 
China has received so far in any quan- 
tity. They have meant the difference 
between further retreat of the Chinese 
Army and their signal advances within 
the past few months.” 

Production kept pace with perform- 
ance. While recent figures are of 
course not available, by March, 1942, 
Maguire’s 500,000th tommy gun had 
been turned out. A few months later 
Auto-Ordnance won the Army-Navy 
“FE.” Maguire is proud of the fact that 
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within two years after receiving his 
first American Army order he had re- 
duced the cost to our Government by 
60%. He’s proud, too, of sheafs of 
letters and telegrams from high offi- 
cials and Army chiefs. 

Meanwhile, he has been doing some 
thinking about the future. What would 
happen to his several thousand em- 
ployees if the war were to end and 
the demand cease for the tough little 
killer on which their jobs depend? As 
a field man for insurance companies, 
Maguire had covered 28 states, gain- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with the 
factors that build businesses and those 
that wreck them. Maguire looked about 
for new fields. 


PEACE PLANS 


He studied his arms factories for 
possibilities of turning out household 
utensils, using the same machinery 
now used for making guns. He ac- 
quired control of a St. Louis company, 
a pioneer in air conditioning, com- 
mercial refrigeration and hydraulic 
actuating systems, currently engaged 
in making radio direction finders. 

He sent prospectors into Kansas oil 
fields. Again the Maguire luck held. 
A 2,247-barrel oil well was brought in, 
followed by such rapid development 
that the little town of Lindsborg be- 
came an important oil center almost 
overnight. 

He set up an experimental laboratory 
in Greenwich, Conn., was soon pro- 
ducing food in -solid form—a super- 
dehydrated, compressed pill which 
gained such immediate attention that 
in March, 1943, E. R. Stettinius was 
demonstrating it before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

He proposed to reduce three dozen 
eggs to a one-pound package, to save 
from 35 to 86% of shipping space. 
He added wheat germ oil to dried fish 
to keep the fish oil from spoiling. He 
compressed into the size of a shoe box 
enough onions to feed 100 men. 

The post-war market, with the U. S. 
inevitably feeding large portions of 
the world, at least for a time, looms as 
a great opportunity to Maguire. Zeal- 
ously he’s preaching that peace may 
break out and something had better be 
done to prepare for it. 

Though now in his forties, he still 
acts like a boy with a new drum, beat- 
ing the tar out of it so people will just 
have to pay attention. He was ready 
with the tommy gun. He'll be ready 
with the pellets of peace. 
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Curing the Great 
“Middle Sin" 


ANONYMOUS 


HE conventional sins are sins of 
Bertone and sins of commission. 

In between is a great Middle Sin 
—the sin of procrastination. As a sin 
it may not keep souls out of Heaven 
in the Hereafter, but from half a cen- 
tury of unhappy experience I can tes- 
tify that it keeps the sinner in Hell in 
the Here! 

Psychologists tell us that to cure a 
bad habit at 50 is a miracle. Yet I 
cured myself of this deadly Middle 
Sin at that age. Completely, and prac- 
tically painlessly. 

I was born a procrastinator. From 
boyhood it was my worst fault. My 
parents lectured me about it until my 
brain was numb, but to no avail. As 
I grew older the habit grew worse. | 
was behind with my work most of the 
time, and chronically miserable be- 
cause of the many put-off tasks hang- 
ing over me. 


LICKED IT AT 50 


I stormed at myself. I tried to disci- 
pline myself in a hundred ways. But I 
kept right on procrastinating. 

And then, at 50, I licked procrasti- 
nation one Saturday afternoon, with 
the unconscious assistance of an un- 
known fellow procrastinator. 

Sitting on the veranda of a summer 
hotel, reading, I overheard a man talk- 
ing with his family. The man couldn’t 
decide whether they should go sailing 
that afternoon or the next morning. 
The wind was good today; but maybe 
it would be better tomorrow. The fam- 
ily wanted to go right away. But the 
father kept arguing with himself, back 
and forth: Would it be better to go 
today—or wait till tomorrow? 

His indecision irritated me as I tried 
to read. “This beautiful afternoon will 
soon be gone,’ I snapped at him 
under my breath. “Why don’t you 
decide?” 

And then it dawned on me that that 





The anonymous author, or “reformed sin- 
ner,” as he calls himself, is a well-known 
business leader. 


was exactly my trouble: I didn’t like 
to decide about doing things. It wasn’t 
that I put off doing this or that; my 
trouble was that I put off deciding 
about doing it. Suddenly, for the first 
time, I saw procrastination in its true 
light, as a constitutional reluctance to 
come to a decision. 

“Well,” I told myself, “if that is all 
there is to it, I’m a grown man and 
ought to be able to arrive at decisions. 
If I don’t want to do a thing right 
now, I'll make up my mind not to do 
it right now—BUT—TI'll decide now 
just when I will do it. And, by Jim- 
miny, when that time comes I'll do it!” 

Foolishly simple. But it worked! 

At first I gave myself rope. “I don’t 
want to do it now, but I'll do it at 
8 o’clock tonight,” I would say to my- 
self. Then I would drop the matter, 
easy in mind. At 8 o’clock I would 
force myself to make good on my de- 
cision. Presently, very much to my 
surprise, | found myself saying, “Why 
wait until 8 o’clock? Why not get it 
out of the way now?” 

But it wasn’t long until I began to 
realize that procrastination is more 
than a problem of When? All the 
other “W” questions—Where? What? 
Who? Why? Whether ?—are involved. 

What am I going to do about this? 
Whom shall I invite to my party? 
Where shall I start? 

“Make up -your mind,” I now order 
myself sternly, in answer to all such 
questions. The When? is then much 
easier to decide. 

From being one of the world’s worst 
procrastinators I am amazed to find 
myself actually ahead of schedule 
much of the time. The mental relief of 
having no unfinished business hang- 
ing over me is so refreshing that my 
mind actually hunts for new decisions 
to make. 

The family on the hotel veranda did 
not get their sail that Saturday after- 
noon—and it rained on Sunday. But 
the undecided father certainly cured 
one hardened old Middle Sinner! 
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War-Winning Ideas 


Workers’ ideas, already responsible for a saving of millions in 
money and man-hours, are still pouring in. Here are a few 


DEAS are am- 

munition. 

Dropped into 
industry’s sug- 
gestion box, they 
are mental bombs 
that are helpingto 
blast Hitler and 
his partners off 
the earth. 

Here are a few war-winning sug- 
gestions from a vast number in WPB 
files—new evidence that workers are 
a rich source of ideas: 





1. Automotive No. 234: An im- 
proved method of boxing Army trucks 
for shipment to all parts of the world. 
Result: In 60 days, it made possible 
a saving of over 40,000 feet of lumber 
and 68 hours of work. No. 700: Gage 
protector rings for use in scout car 
fuel tanks. Result: Eliminates a bottle- 
neck and saves $5,200 annually. No. 
991: Substitution of common plywood 
for lead seats on dies. Result: Saves 
17,700 pounds of pure lead annually. 


2. Aviation. No. 226: A _ power 
knife to replace a hand operation in 
handling any size plaster form which 
needs to be changed. Result: Reduces 
the time required for cutting an aver- 
age 114 hours per plane fuel tank. 
Enables women to do work formerly 
done by men. No. 699: Improvement 
in construction of door frames for 
bullet seal fuel tanks. Result: Saves 
$110,000 a year in labor and material. 


3. Chemicals and synthetics. No. 
703: Improvement in construction of 
tool kits used for repair of life rafts 
in actual service. Result: Saves 1,000 
man-hours per year. No. 1019: Im- 
proved procedure in life-belt produc- 
tion. Result: Saves 350 man-hours per 
month. 


4. Engines. No. 302: Magnetically 
operated automatic gap setter for air- 
craft spark plugs. Result: Eight ma- 
chines now give output of previous 18. 
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No. 818: A quick method of stopping 
large grinding wheels by introducing 
reverse current into driving motor. Re- 
sult: Decreases time for stopping 
wheel from three minutes to seven sec- 
onds. Saved $11,000 in time at one 
plant. No. 821: Replacing standard 
drills with oil drill permits drilling and 
turning operations on marine engine 
bearing spacers to be done simultane- 
ously. Result: Output increased 100%. 


5. Mining. No. 855: New rope- 
operated device to replace electrical 
device for signaling between working 
face of mine chamber and discharge 
end of’shaker chute coal loading ma- 
chine. Result: Saves critical material, 
removes safety hazard, gives quicker 
method of signaling. 


6. Ordnance. No. 158: New tool for 
milling breechblock. Result: Increased 
production 500%. No. 331: Device to 
eject loose shells on reducing press 
dial. Result: One operator can now 
handle two machines instead of one. 
Eliminated eight operations in three 
shifts. Annual saving of $18,000. No. 
532: Blending and polishing threads 
and shoulders of 75 mm. gun tubes on 
a lathe instead of by hand. Result: 
30% increase in production. Ten hours 
saved a day. Eliminates one operation. 


7. Radio and electrical. No. 657: 
Elimination of electrolytic cleaning of 
filament mount. Result: Saves 1,500 
man-hours a year. No. 661: Improve- 
ment in exhaust technique on various 
power tube machines by substituting 
shaved ice for liquid air. Result: 
Saves about $2,300 a year. 


8. Railroads. No. 677: Use of old 
oil that comes out of stoker engines 
for special cutting oil. Result: At least 
3,540 gallons of oil returned to service 
as car oil instead of being used for 
miscellaneous purposes where inferior 
grade oil could be used. No. 679: 
Shields for wagon tires. Result: Con- 
serves rubber. 


9. Shipbuilding. No. 606: Stagger 
weld marking machine. Result: De- 
creases time for marking from five 
minutes to five seconds per 20 feet, a 
production increase of 6,000%. No. 
849: Collapsible horse to be used by 
stage riggers. Result: Saves approxi- 
mately 16 man-hours a day. No. 853: 
Clamp for placing and holding de- 
gaussing cables in exact position while 
being strapped into trough. Result: 
One man can now do work of three. 


10. Steel and foundry. No. 1016: 
Method of prolonging life of board 
drop-forge hammer boards. Result: 
Saves about $12,000 yearly. No. 716: 
Pattern transporting truck. Result: 
Protects patterns from damage. No. 
461: Change in scaffolds used in re- 
building open hearth furnaces. Result: 
Time and money savings estimated at 
$400 a year. No. 1161: Hopper and 
pipe for unloading fire clay from rail- 
road cars. Result: Saves from 32 to 38 
man-hours per car. No. 715: New type 
pouring shank bail for use in foundry. 
Result: Saves time, improves opera- 
tion. 


1l. Textiles. No. 685: Substitution 
of steel rollers for rubber ones in pull- 
ing intucks tight on sewn multiwall 
bag. Result: A big saving in critical 
material. 


12. Miscellaneous. No. 116: Work 
schedule which enables plant to oper- 
ate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
with provision for time off for relaxa- 
tion. Result: Solution of transporta- 
tion problem—-satisfactory wage scale. 
No. 136: Photographing of job set-ups 
for less-skilled workers unable to read 
blueprints. Result: Saves man-hours 
formerly needed for making set-ups as 
much as 50%. 


For further information, consult the 
Suggestion Exchange Section, War 
Production Drive Headquarters, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 
Please refer to suggestions by number. 
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OlL-tThe Bloodstream of War! 





Out of the rich earth of aetiien. 
the mighty oil industry draws 
over four million barrels of crude 
oil each day—more than enough 
to fill the ‘““Big Inch” Pipeline 
stretching from Texas to New 
Jersey. 
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Super Octane gasolene, incompa- 
rable achievement of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry, is being 
produced in fantastic quantity to 
provide command of the air for 
countless Allied bombers and 
fighters. 


Transported by tanker, tank car 
and pipeline to huge refineries, the 
crude oil is distilled or ‘‘crack 
and its multiple derivatives _— 
into the bloodstream of war . 





Synthetic rubber, to keep our 
home and fighting fleets rolling, is 
made largely from a pure chem- 
ical derivative of petroleum, Bu- 
tadiene — the most important 
constituent of Buna rubber. 





Insecticides and drugs developed 
from petroleum, combat war’s 
diseases and infections. Petroleum 
antidotes against the ravages of 
health and life are a vital force in 
the bloodstream of war. 


Explosives, made with a petro- 
leum chemical known as Toluene, 
signify the most direct, deadly 
use of oil as ammunition. Toluene 
makes T-N-T. T-N-T makes the 
enemy R-U-N. 





Lubricants and fuels safeguard 
machines and engines, cool high- 
speed cutting tools, turn great 
turbines that light and power 
mill and factory—speed produc- 
tion of war goods. 





Safeguards for amphibious oper- 
ations—special oils, waxes and 
greases shed water, help prevent 
the corrosive action of salt air, 
heat and moisture, and protect 
uniforms, shoes, tents, as well as 
guns and munitions. 





New petroleum products are born 
every day—fight on every front. 
When the war is won, these devel- 
opments of Petroleum Research 
will assure new and greater pro- 
tection and comfort in your home 
of tomorrow. 





This emblem appears on Cities This is the motorist’s sign of ser- 
Service industrial oor. Itisa vice. . the sign of an honest busi- 


of w ty by Cities Ser- | nessman, able workman, and sin- 
wo alae sre ologists. Itis cere friend. It is the sign of the 
a ah of — integrity and _ best in automotive products and 


reputation. exclusive motoring aids. It pays 


to get acquainted with your Cities 
Service Dealer. 


Oil is Ammunition 
—Use it Wisely! 


NOVEMBER 15, 1943 


And this is ‘““‘The Cities Service 
Concert”—oldest network pro- 
gram in radio—presenting the 
music all America loves, under 
the direction of Dr. Frank Black, 
and starring beautiful Lucille 
Manners. Listen Fridays, 8 P.M., 
EWT, over the NBC Network. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
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The Traits of 
Tomorrows Leaders 


By LOIRE BROPHY 


Our industrial leaders 
of the future must be 
strong men of good will 


OST-WAR planning is absorbing 
Pix attention of an ever-increasing 

number of forward-thinking busi- 
ness men. Glowing reports are made 
of a world in which consumers will 
live in glass houses, wear paper clothes 
and ride in plastic cars. One vital fac- 
tor which is often overlooked, how- 
ever, is the nature of post-war man- 
power. 

What kind of men will be needed to 
guide management, to select the brains 
needed to put these far-reaching ideas 
to work? 

One of the primary reasons given 
for an invasion and submission of 
Germany is the psychological effect it 
would have upon its youth, who have 
become imbued with Hitlerism and all 
the destructive philosophy of that 
creed. Since the formative years are 
so crucial in personal development, 
how about our own young men in 
America’s fighting forces, and those at 
home? Are they not the executives of 
the future? After the war, can they 
make the readjustments necessary ? 

And how about the men in manage- 
ment today? Will their processes of 
integration be sufficiently broad to in- 
clude visions not yet’a reality? 


CHANGED MEN 


Never in the history of the world 
has the term “survival of the fittest” 
held as much significance as today. 
The men now in the armed forces 
won't be the same as they were when 
they left these shores. Since travel is 
a great catalyst, they will know more 
about the far corners of the earth than 
all the geographies could teach them. 
They'll be more tolerant, more human, 





Lome Bropuy is a well-known placement 
counselor in the field of top management. 
She has several books to her credit. 


more aware of their sociological re- 
sponsibilities to their fellow men. And 
they will bring these traits back to 
business. 

A wise man—and business leader— 
has said that what is needed is not to 
bring more business to humanity, but 
to bring more humanity to business. 
Business leaders have learned the hard 
way, through depressions, recessions 
and wars, that the main road to success 
is paved with the esteem of their fel- 
low men. Dollars follow devotion, and 
when the reverse is true, men lose in- 
terest in the corporations they serve. 

What kind of men, then, will top 
management require for leadership in 
the post-war world? 

For one thing, they cannot be lazy, 
mentally or physically. They can never 


be ruthlessly self-seeking, for people 
will be far more important in their 
plans than profits. They will be more 
than ever aware of the character of the 
men they hire, a quality sometimes 
overlooked and subordinated to per- 
sonality and experience. Integrity will 
be the cornerstone of the new indus- 
trial world. 

In the old days, when business was 
young, a man had to have a reference 
from his pastor in order to get a job. 
A letter from the church was more ac- 
ceptable than any other, and on that 
word good men were hired and be- 
came the backbone of industry. One 
can easily trace the success of those 
early enterprises to the shadow of the 
fine men behind them. But as the 

(Continued on page 22) 


Toys and the War 


IKE many another civilian indus- 
try, toy making has been hard hit 

by the war. Some plants are exclusively 
engaged in war work; the others are 
on near-starvation material rations. 

There will be few well-built basic 
playthings available on our toy mart 
shelves this year, and late comers will 
find the cupboards bare. Inventories 
have been depleted to the point that 
manufacturers don’t even have obso- 
lete display material left, and the re- 
tailer’s basement, usually bulging with 
Christmas goods at this time of the 
year, contains only a motley assort- 
ment of shopworn metal gadgets. 

The toy demand, however, is huge 
this year. The rising birth rate and in- 
creased purchasing power are both 
contributing factors. According to the 
Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., if 
toymakers had the green light for ma- 
terials and manpower, sales would be 
300-400% above normal years. (A 
total of $55,000,000 was reached in 
1939.) 

Cut off from all metals and rubber, 


rationed as to type and quantity of 
wood, cloth and stuffings, and restrict- 
ed in the use of card and paperboard, 
the toy people will be able to supply 
only 80% of pre-war volume this 
Christmas. 

A preview of new toys clearly shows 
that wood and papier mache are do- 
ing most of the pinch-hitting for vital 
materials. There are still a few plastic 
figures left, but recent models are 
made of moulded miscellaneous fibers 
and clay. Animals are stuffed with 
sawdust rather than war-vital kapok; 
dolls are mute and starry-eyed because 
voices and moving eyes are out for the 
duration. So are all rubber goods, in- 
cluding balls. Glassware is still avail- 
able for a few chemistry sets, and the 
simple tools needed for hobby outfits 
have not been eliminated. 

Toy prices, in spite of OPA ceilings, 
have risen like other commodities. Too 
many retailers are taking advantage of 
the toy scarcity by charging whatever 
the traffic will bear. 

—C. F. Greeves-CaRPENTER. 

















No “Duds” 
allowed, 


SAYS THE ARMY 


Grenade in hand, an American soldier creeps 
belly-down toward an enemy gun emplace- 
ment. He pullsthe pin. And hurls the grenade. 


Suppose it were a “‘dud’’? His life might 
be the price. 


But the grenade will explode . . . because 
Uncle Sam demands perfection in war ma- 
terial. The delicate steel springs which set 
off the grenade must work perfectly, with 
the exact, split-second timing. 


Not more than one imperfect part in a 
hundred thousand. Not more than one in a 
million. And sometimes... not more than 
one in a billion! That’s the kind of specifi- 
cations America’s manufacturers live up to. 


To do this, United States Steel research 
these days is aimed at more perfect steels 
for vital war needs. 


Making better steels is just as important 
as other U.S. Steel war developments. Like 
portable airfields. Or a new way of spinning 
bombs that turns them out 10 times faster. 


Better Steels for you after the war 


The steels that come out of the war will ben- 
efit your business. Those better steels will be 
available then for your use in manufacture 
ing better products, building profitable mar- 
kets, making a new and exciting America. 
The U-S-S Label on your products will be 
a greater selling aid than ever ...steel has 
norivalin usefulness and long-rangeeconomy. 


WEW STEELS 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COm- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- 
(ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & ORY 
DOCK COMPANY © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY. 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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' UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 
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URPRISINGLY wide margins of 
Site Republican victories in this 

month’s last chance to measure 
party preference trends before the 
Presidential election next year will 
have a profound effect on the course 
of Washington affairs. First, the results 
present scattered but representative 
evidence that the momentum of 1942’s 
swing away from the New Deal is con- 
tinuing. Length of non-partisan odds 
that Roosevelt can’t be defeated in 
1944 is materially shortened. Dewey 
gains and Willkie retains position as 
GOP’s leading figures. 

Second, the Administration is caught 
in a political dilemma. On one hand 
it encounters the growing antagonism 
to its lingering left-wing policies, par- 
ticularly as they produce favored 
treatment for union labor leaders. On 
the other is the unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion of labor itself as manifest by 
apathetic voting on November 2. 
Though adept at riding two such 
“horses” in opposite directions at the 
same time, the Administration now 
may be unseated by either or possibly 
by both. Third, with all indications 
pointing to a close contest in 1944 
which will be full of wartime impon- 
derables, there will be more and more 
political color in the strokes that are 
drawn on the Washington canvas, 
Nearly every action and counter-action 
by Congress and the Administration 
will be contemplated in terms of their 
short-run effect on the voters. 


HOME FRONT THE ISSUE 


Significance of this off-year election 
can be overdrawn; reasons for the 
powerful Republican showing can be 
oversimplified. Foreign and military 
policies certainly were not an issue; 
they were not in any sense “repudiat- 
ed.” Home-front considerations were 
involved along with some strictly local 
matters, but they well may still rate 
uppermost in the voting mind next 
year. It is doubtful that many voting 
intentions were changed by either of 
the two important spot-news develop- 
ments on the election eve—the year’s 


By GENE ROBB 


fourth coal strike or the eminently suc- 
cessful Moscow Conference. 

Several expected developments, how- 
ever, become more certain as a result 
of the election returns: 

1. Neither party will endanger its 
political position by voting for any 
substantial increase in 1944 taxes. The 
people will feel little more pain than 
a few moderate raises in excise rates 
on a few “luxury” items. 

2. Labor will be able to use its more 
urgently needed support of the Ad- 
ministration and break out of the 
Byrnes- Vinson straight-jacket on wages. 
Increases will come piecemeal and be 
obscured by double talk, but pressure 
on wages no longer can be resisted 
with political safety. 


DANGER OF INFLATION 


3. Another trip around the inflation- 
ary circle will ensue as prices follow 
wages. There is no present indication 
that this ascending spiral will break 
out of bounds and turn into a rocket, 
but each convolution accentuates the 
danger. 

4. More business executives and 
leaders of organized labor will be 
“drafted” for responsible war jobs in 
Washington. 

5. Exigencies of war will require 
more in the way of political promises 
and can’t yield too much in real per- 
formance. A “promising year” will in- 
clude plans for enlarging civilian sup- 
plies and may produce a pledge to dis- 
charge drafted fathers as soon as Ger- 
many is beaten. 

On the basis of what appears to lie 
ahead, the Democrats and Republicans 
are settling now on the strategic ap- 
proaches each will use in the 1944 
campaign. Democrats have the startirig 
advantage in knowing—or thinking 
they do—that Roosevelt will be their 
nominee. They will emphasize “Com- 
mander-in-Chief,” “experienced states- 
man,” “military successes.” They will 
present the alternative in terms of the 
David-&-Goliath struggle against forces 
of reaction and depression in 1932: 
“A leopard does not change its spots,” 





Washington Outlook 


“The voice of Abel but the hands of 
Cain.” They count most on defeat of 
Germany in time to reward Roosevelt 
with the nation’s prayerful thanks for 
leading through to victory—and a 
fourth term. 

Willkie is not only the leading con. 
tender for the nomination in the Re. 
publican camp; he is the only active 
contender. It is about as unorthodox 
to move so far out in front one full 
year before election as to have made 
such a sensational rise from last place 
to first at the 1940 convention. Till 
now, Willkie has worked to acquire 
the international stature and outlook 
he believes the people will demand of 
their President. Henceforth, he _ will 
concentrate more on a two-prong do- 
mestic policy: “free enterprise” on one 
hand, more responsibility for-&-by 
labor leaders on the other. If GOP is 
convinced he can get the labor vote, 
it will more than offset resentment by 
some Republican congressmen against 
many of his unconventional and un- 
political methods. 


DEWEY STOCK RISES 


Dewey is the strong alternate to 
Willkie, rating just as strong as a vote- 
getter and considerably stronger with 
the hierarchy of Republican politicos. 
But Dewey means what he says, will 
not be a candidate. That also means he 
is not standing in Willkie’s way. How- 
ever, if Willkie falls short of a major- 
ity at the Convention after favorite: 
son obligations have been discharged 
in the first ballots, a Dewey draft is 
reasonably certain. The Governor's 
friends then would expect and prob- 
ably succeed in getting Willkie to go 
along. 

The rest of the GOP field now ap- 
pears as dark horses faltering farther 
and farther behind. At least one who 
hasn’t even started yet remains worth 
watching: Eric Johnston, president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. So 
long as the war against Japan goes on, 
however, any GOP “dark horse” prob- 
ably would serve as little more than a 
stalking horse against Roosevelt. 
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HOW DID THIS NATION ACQUIRE 


30,000,000 


CARS AND TRUCKS ? 


The obvious answer is that somebody 
built them, and dealers sold them to 


a travel-conscious public. 
But that is scarcely half the story. 


Automobile manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers . . . energetic, am- 
bitious, with vision . . . saw the possi- 
bilities of profitable business in the 
development of ‘personalized trans- 
portation.” 

They were free to compete for public 
favor ... and did. The important thing 


is that they rendered valuable services 


to the American people and contributed 
to the economic life of their respective 
communities. Consequently, these men 
profited in proportion to their ingenuity 


and effort. 


After the war, under freedom to pro- 
duce and compete, the retailing and 
servicing of automobiles will offer 
enterprising men the type of oppor- 
tunity which forward-looking Amer- 
icans have always sought .. . a chance 
to serve their customers well and pros- 


per accordingly. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Chaylee Coporilion 


PLYMOUTH ¢© DODGE «- DESOTO ® 
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CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 








The railroads of America are backing industry to the limit in the war of 
production. Only the close coordination born of a common cause could 
result in the extraordinary achievements of transportation and industry 
since the war began. 

For many years the Seaboard Railway has recognized the interdepen- 
dence of industry and transportation. On the established principle that 
the welfare of the railroad depends upon the prosperity of its patrons, the 
Seaboard has been working over a long period of time for the economic 
development of the territory it serves. 

The Seaboard’s interest extends beyond the location of new plants. It is 
equally concerned with the success of all industry served by its Line. Its 
policy is to provide adequate service and to adjust the freight rates on raw 
materials and finished products to enable these industries to compete with 
similar industries whether located in the South or elsewhere. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the industrial development of 
the South in recent years. Present indications point to further expansion 
in the post-war period. 

Seaboard will work in the future — as in the past — as Partners With 
Industry. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 





ARP 


ABO, 


RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS * ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





The Outlook for Our 
Merchant Marine 


WILL THE Armistice deal a death-blow 
to America’s war-expanded shipbuild. 
ing industry? Statements made re. 
cently by shipping experts suggest a 
negative answer. 

H. Gerrish Smith, president of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, says 
that although “the ending of the war 
will inevitably mark an extensive liqui- 
dation in shipbuilding and, to a lesser 
degree, in ship repairing,” neverthe- 
less there will be “a large demand 
upon shipping for the repatriation of 
our troops, the return of war equip- 
ment and the shipment of food and 
other necessary supplies.” It is Smith’s 
contention, however, that “operation 
of American ships in foreign trade will 
depend upon a subsidy.” 


TRADE BOOM 


George W. Wolf, president of the 
U. S. Steel Export Co., speaking be- 
fore the American Merchant Marine 
Conference, makes the following state- 
ment: “It seems certain that when 
peace comes the volume of foreign 
trade will surpass all pre-war records. 
Through this channel can flow billions 
of dollars annually from our great 
production machine, permitting the 
utilization of the thousands of mer- 
chant vessels now daily being built to 
transport munitions of war.” 

Says Frank J. Taylor, president of 
the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute: “Reconstructing a war-torn 
world virtually means rebuilding a 
continental Europe, Russia, China and 
probably Japan. Those jobs will take 
every available ship. The distribution 
of the products resulting from the ex- 
pansion in the nation’s basic industries 
will require an American merchant 
marine of considerable size.” 


THE TRAITS OF 
TOMORROW'S LEADERS 


{Continued from page 18) 


years went on, many companies be- 
came too big to concern themselves 
with the little problems of human hap- 
piness. 

In order to progress and to gain the 
advantages of a different and more 
understanding kind of management, 
men changed jobs too frequently for 
business to realize on their investment 
in the man, and industry discovered it 
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was not making friends of its em- 
ployees. The public relations job was 
then founded on the need for bet- 
ter interpretation of institutional poli- 
cies, and today every large and impor- 
tant organization maintains its good- 
will ambassador. 

Does that prove anything? 

A good deal. It proves business 
knows the value of sound employer- 
employee relationships and the advan- 
tages of consumer clarification. It in- 
dicates that the character of a business 
is no better than the character of the 
men engaged in it. 


TO THE POINT 


Will one of the indirect and un- 
intended results of our present tax 
structure be a static era, since the 
available capital will prefer safety and 
a 214% return, instead of risks ac- 
companied by possibly greater profits 
and possibly greater losses?—Ros- 
WELL MAGILL, former Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Mr. Wallace would have the public 
believe that railroad freight rates are 
unreasonably high. As a matter of fact, 
they are the lowest in the world. The 
average revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is less than 1 cent, and 
less than at any time in the past 25 
years.—J. J. PELLEY, president, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 


We are now about to witness the 
fantastic spectacle of a strike ballot, 
conducted under Federal law, which is 
to decide whether the Government is 
to be forced to set aside its own wage 
decision or whether the country’s rail- 
roads are to be brought to a stop and 
its entire war production paralyzed.— 
New York Times. 


The end is in sight. Final phases may 
be long and difficult but in the dis- 
tance we can now see complete and 
absolute victory—GENERAL Sir BeEr- 
NARD L. MONTGOMERY. 


One of the insanest ideas that ever 
got fastened on an influential group of 
politicians and ersatz “economists” is 
that a people can be made more pros- 
perous by destroying the higher in- 
comes of individuals and corporations 
and absorbing all surplus capital and 
profit by means of “progressive taxa- 
tion.” It is precisely as if a surgeon 
were to attempt to cure some ill of the 
body by cutting off the head—New 
Yorx Journal-American. 
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You help the war effort when you buy 
only what you need when you need 
it—by taking care of what you buy to 
prolong its life. * * * And this is 
equally important: Don’t let anyone 
deprive you of your American right 
to choose the dependable brands 
you prefer. Trust the Trade Marks 
which have stood the test of time. 








The Support of a Nation 


PARIS Garters and Suspenders last 
longer, wear better, give you greater 
satisfaction. Invest the money you 
save in more War Bonds and Stamps. 
vx vy + Tllustrated—pariIs ‘‘Free- 
Swing’ Suspenders, ‘‘Can’t Skid Off 
Your Shoulders,’’ $1. Others $1 and 
$1.50. PARIS Garters, ‘‘No Metal Can 
Touch You,”’ 55c. Others 55c and$1. 


PARIS GARTERS —"FREE-SWING” SUSPENDERS 








New Ideas 


BATTLE FOR BLOOD 


An unusual wager between the 
Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif., 
and one of Kaiser’s shipyards recently 
netted 2,000 pints of blood for the 
Red Cross. A “Weld-for-Blood” con- 
test was held, with workers betting 
their blood on the result of a race 
between the ace women welders of 
each company. 


TALKING MAIL BOXES 


Los Angeles mail boxes are “going 
Hollywood.” To aid the drive to in- 
clude return-address zone numbers on 
all letters, Los Angeles boxes are be- 
ing equipped with recording devices. 
You simply push a button and a voice 
announces the proper zone number. 


PIPE THAT BENDS 


“Bendable and expandable” water 
pipes may make life easier for peace- 
time plumbers. A Goodrich innovation, 


the new pipes are constructed out of 
rubber. 


BLOOD SUBSTITUTE 


Recent tests indicate that solutions 
of isinglass (made from fish bladders) 
may be a safe substitute for human 
blood serum in transfusions. Excellent 
results have already been achieved 
with dogs, cats, rabbits and mice. 


HEALTH BONUS 


Workers at one New York plant are 
literally being paid to keep healthy. 
To encourage physical fitness, the com- 
pany offers a $10 bonus to employees 
who master a sport well enough to be 
able to participate in it, passably if not 
brilliantly. Workers may take up base- 
ball, track, archery, tennis, bowling, 
even ping pong. One condition: It 
must be a sport they have never played 
before entering the factory. 


RUBBER PROPELLER 


Credit Du Pont with the develop- 
ment of a light but powerful new pro- 
peller that’s made chiefly of hard rub- 
ber. Said to be the best ever made, it’s 
capabie of standing a flight stress of 
60 tons. It will hold up under rain, 
sleet, cinders, sand and gravel; will 
also keep the motor so cool that a 


transport plane on the ground can 
race its engines at cruising speed with- 
out danger. 


EXCURSION 


Workers at the Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., are “taken for a 
ride” every month—and they love it. 
It’s a sort of expedition “grab bag,” 
with the company footing the bills for 
employee boat trips, bus rides, excur- 
sions to amusement parks, etc. The 
idea is tops as a morale-booster. 


DOUBLE DUTY HOLSTER 


New York City’s pistol-packing po- 
licewomen now carry their guns in 
special cowhide holders that also serve 
as make-up kits. The holders, designed 
and made by Coty, Inc., have extra 
pockets for handkerchiefs, money, 
other hand-bag items. 


NO CONNECTION 


“Tap-proof” cables are the latest 
telephone and telegraph marvel. While 
the proper parties to a call can hear 
each other with complete clarity, the 
connection offers nothing but gibber- 


‘ish to eavesdropping wire-tappers. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


Because hard-to-get war goods are 
“worth their weight in gold,” one 
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company is rewarding workers for 
suggestions with merchandise instead 
of money. “Payment” is made in nylon 
stockings, safety razors and blades, 
even meats and butter. 


FOLDING HOUSE 


Prospective post-war home pur. 
chasers will be interested in a Good- 
year-developed “accordion” house 
that’s actually folded for shipment. 
The house is made of plywood plastic 
and is intended as a permanent home 
for families of four. The cost will run 
around $2,000. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT . 


Wire-transmitted telegrams may 
eventually become obsolete, according 
to plans now being formulated. To- 
morrow’s telegrams might be trans- 
mitted by telefax—a method of beam- 
ing messages by light waves. 


HAND-PAINTED NECKTIES 


With war-soaring incomes creating 
new markets, a Midwest store is selling 
hand-painted neckties as a novel lux- 
ury item. The price: $10 to $100. 


AIRCRAFT DELIVERY SHIP 


That’s the newest idea in shipbuild- 
ing, according to plans drawn up by 
naval architects. Capable of carrying 
87 planes, such a ship would be in- 
valuable for delivering fighter planes 
or other aircraft with a limited flying 
range; catapults would make it pos- 
sible for the transported planes to be 
flown the last several hundred miles 
to their destinations. 


ROBOT COW 


Sea-going cows—mechanical, not 
real ones—are the latest addition to 
Army transports. Guaranteed to yield 
40 gallons an hour, the milk is pro- 
duced by pouring sweet butter, milk 
powder and water into a cylinder. 
“Milking” is accomplished by cen- 
trifugal force. Added feature: Pure 
and sour-proof, milk from robot cows 
contains higher percentages of butter 
fat than are found in dairy milk. 


WOOL SPONGE 


With natural sponges a wartime 
casualty, shortages are now being filled 
with newly-developed cloth sponges, 
made of 100% wool. Soft, sanitary 
and easily cleaned, they’re not only 
highly absorbent but will also dry rap- 
idly. The Wool-Tex Sponge Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is distributing the product. 
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Great American 
Customer 


CarL CROW is no stranger to readers 
of FoRBES, nor indeed to millions all 
over the world. His numerous articles 
and books on China, South America 
and other outposts of progress have 
played a large part in focussing North 
American eyes on these new horizons. 
In his latest book, “The Great Ameri- 
can Customer” (Harper & Bro., $3.00) , 
he turns his attention to our own 
country, and tells the exciting story of 
American invention, mass production 
and merchandising. 

Crammed with anecdote, the story 
traces the development of the great 
American customer from a group of 
primitive-living colonials to a people 
with the highest standard of living in 
the world. The book begins, appropri- 
ately, with an account of Samuel 
Slater, “the father of American manu- 
facturing,” who memorized the plans 
of British textile machines and “smug- 
gled” them across the sea in his head. 

The exploits of Eli Whitney, inven- 
tor of the cotton gin, are re-evaluated, 
revealing him as a man whose chief 
claim to fame lies in his introduction 
of “mass production” methods in his 
Connecticut musket factory. 

The origins and growth of the two- 
cent, million-circulation newspaper, the 
effect of developments such as the iron 
plow and the reaper, the electric light, 
the detachable collar, the sewing ma- 
chine, are given their proper place. 

The book is also notable for its 
abundance of illustrations and adver- 
tisements, culled from the pages of co- 
lonial: and Civil War-vintage gazettes. 

—CHARLEs FURCOLOWE. 


* 


I suggest that every union, every 
local, turn the spotlight on each and 
every member of Congress and keep it 
focussed on them, so that we will know 
who are our enemies, our friends and 
who are our double talkers.—PHILIP 
Murray, president, CIO. 


We shall have won this war by a 
system of fair shares, which means 
control; by a system of finding what 
we needed wherever we could get it, 
which means control; by a system of 
allotting our resources . . . on the 
basis of first things first, which means 
control HERBERT Morrison, Home 
Secretary and Minister of Home Secur- 
ity, Gt. Britain. 
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The 


HE’S the Executive... poor guy! 

The hurrahs and the headlines go to our 
fighters and war-workers. That’s okay with 
all of us. But folks sort of forget that the 
Executive is very much a part of this war, 
too! Without him, war production would 
bog down mightily. He’s the Planner... the 
Organizer... the Coordinator. 

He’s in a tough spot, is Mr. Big. He has 
to keep bailing when tough deadlines and 
material shortages threaten to swamp the 
production boat. He’s the fall guy when 
things go haywire. And manpower shortage 
is something for him to worry about... which 
he does. Boy! Does he need a helping hand! 

Yes...we’ve got that helping hand! It’s 
yours for the asking, Mr. Executive... and 
this is it: 

First... pick out your worst bottleneck... 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls * Per- 
sonnel Controls * Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controls * Ma- 
terials Controls * Cost Con- 
trols and many others. 








orgotten Man of ’43 


that tough problem that keeps you worry- 
ing around the clock. Whatever it is... In- 
ventory, Personnel, Procurement or one of 
the others...call ina Remington Rand Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician to analyze 
your office or plant records and routines. 

His recommendations for correcting ex- 
isting evils may call for a Kardex Visible 
System to assure a more efficient control 
of planning for materials, machines, man- 
power...or all three. 

If the trouble lies in loose filing methods, 
the answer may be a Variadex Filing Sys- 
tem to provide instant availability of papers 
even with a depleted office staff. 

No...this Remington Rand Technician is 
no miracle-man. But he is trained to rec- 
ognize, analyze and prescribe the right med- 
icine to cure the many wartime ailments of 
Business and Industry. In many cases he 
has increased office production by as much 
as 50%. He can certainly lift a terrific bur- 
den off your mental shoulders! It’ll be well 
worth your while to put in a call for him 
today at our nearest Branch Office. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














Are you 
listening? 


Lend an ear to the lively 
sparkle in a drink mixed 
with Canada Dry Water. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
..-millions of tinier bubbles 
... means lasting liveliness. 
And a special formula points 
up the flavor of every drink. 
Enjoy this perfect Club 
Soda next time! 


CANADA DRY 


BUY 
UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 














The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Despite recent record-shattering 
achievements, America’s steel output 
faces the risk of severe setbacks in the 
immediate future. Blame the alarming 
spread of Southern coal strikes... . 
Production of war-vital ball bearings 
is rolling downhill at an alarming 
speed (recent output has slipped over 
25%). The big problem: Lack of men, 
not metal. . . . It looks like a cold 
Winter for civilians, as a result of a 
20% sag in underwear output. An in- 
dustry loss of 7,000 workers a month 
is responsible. 


MATERIALS 


Paper stocks are as tight as ever 
(newspapers are devouring over 15% 
more than can be produced)... . 
Black market note: Midwest marketers 
are doing a booming business in nylon 
stockings. Price: $10 a pair. . . . Don’t 
expect much increase in civilian cop- 
per quotas. The reason: Manpower is 
scarce, getting scarcer. . . . Civilian 
textiles continue to be scarce. One ex- 
ception: Cotton, a result of diminish- 
ing Army needs. . . . Paradox: Though 
Europe’s post-war cotton demands are 
expected to soar to new peaks, pur- 
chasers will be scarce. Why? War-im- 
poverished consumers just won’t have 
money to buy. 


FUEL 
The coal outlook is still black and 


may become blacker. In fact, shortages 
are already widespread. Two big rea- 
sons: (1) Striking miners; (2) con- 
tinued drafting of miners. . . . Take 
your choice: Bituminous coal faces a 
severe shortage, says the Government. 
Stocks are ample, says the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. . . . Don’t get too opti- 
mistic about civilian gasoline supplies. 
War victories will merely boost mili- 
tary needs, keep home-front stocks at 
low levels. 


AVIATION 


It will take at least 10 post-war years 
before airline costs can compete direct- 
ly with less expensive means of trans- 
portation, according to United Air 
Lines. Meanhile, Pan American lists 
the following bright note for peace- 
time air commuters: Its estimated rate 
for New York to Bermuda round-trips 


is only $37.26, less than pre-war boat § 


prices. . . . Aircraft eqdipment is “tak. 
ing off’ from America’s automotive 
plants at the staggering speed of $11, 
000,000 worth a day (this even tops 
the industry’s pre-war car-production 
record). 


TRANSPORTATION 


Discount rumors of a railroad strike, 
There’s been no major walk-out in 20 
years and the Government will clamp 
down hard on one now. . . . Don’t be 
surprised at an ODT move to requi- 
sition non-essential trucks, in order to 
bolster transport of essential products, 
Meanwhile, manpower and equipment 
shortages are becoming more critical 
daily. 


SHIPPING 


Ship output is sailing along at a 
record-breaking clip. 1944 forecast: 
Continuation of present launching 
speeds may result in a fleet whose 
deadweight tonnage will top the com- 
bined peacetime fleets of Germany, 
Japan, England, America and Norway. 
. . » Dozens of inland cities are doing 
a big job to keep the nation’s boat- 
building program in shipshape condi- 
tion (one huge Army transportation 
barge was actually constructed in the 
Rocky Mountains). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Watch for a big jump in post-war 
exports. They'll climb to 25% of pro- 
duction, as opposed to 10% before the 
war, according to a recent survey of 
the American Association of Shipping 
Agents. Meanwhile, imports are ex- 
pected to soar to a height close to 
$5,000,000,000, nearly double pre-war 
figures. One reason: Purchasing pow- 
er will be at a peak. . . . Prospects are 
bright for medicinal exports (peace 
time totals might triple pre-war figures 
by reaching $60,000,000 a year, say 
some observers). 


LABOR 


The manpower muddle has industry 
in a dither. . . . Be prepared for an 
increase in the growing tendency of 
workers to shift to jobs promising 
post-war security. WMC checks don’t 
always work. One dodge: Workers 
quit war jobs to go “back to the 
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farm,” or so they claim. . . . Music 
for war workers is not only boosting 
production and reducing fatigue, but 
also giving a big lift to morale, says 
WPB. 


TAXES 


The sales tax isn’t a dead issue yet, 
though its prospects are slim. Admin- 
istration opposition is the big obstacle. 
.. - Increased revenue from payroll 
and excise taxes is resulting in a drop 
in state tax rates on income. 


FOOD 


To meet rapidly-soaring world food 
needs, American output will have to 
grow by leaps and bounds. Total 1944 
and 1945 requirements may exceed 
this year’s prospective stocks by 20%, 
says the Department of Agriculture. 
... Achievement of next year’s goal 
of a 3% rise in milk production de- 
pends on three factors: (1) Manpower 
and equipment; (2) prices; (3) good 
weather, to provide adequate feed. .. . 
Don’t be surprised if sugar supplies 
dwindle. The reason: Reoccupation of 
German-held lands will create new 
European demands. . . . Americans 
like the food business. According to a 
recent General Foods Corp. survey, the 
average city dweller contemplating go- 
ing into business for himself would 
probably choose: (1) the grocery busi- 
ness; (2) a restaurant; (3) a drug 
store. 


REAL ESTATE 


Farm land values are skyrocketing 
to alarming heights, says the Ethyl 
Corp. (average values have climbed 
over 14% in the last year). The dan- 
ger: A recurrence of World War I 
conditions, when farmers bought land 
in a wild frenzy of speculation. The 
result: Bankruptcy, when the boom is 
over. 


POST-WAR 


Peacetime purchasing intentions are 
rising daily, a result of war-soaring in- 
comes. . . . Increased foreign trade, 
under the American system of private 
enterprise, provides the best opportu- 
nity to create the 10,000,000 new jobs 
needed to solve post-war employment 
problems, says Pan American Airways’ 
Juan Trippe. . . . A “revolution” in 
post-war households—that’s the pre- 
diction of General Electric’s Home Ser- 
vice Section. Don’t expect a fantastic 
“push-button” era, however, with work 
being done automatically while house- 
wives lie in bed. 
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Q. Post war bicycles may be made of plywood. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Today, however, most plywood 
is going to war. From Washington and 
Oregon comes 85% of our supply, much 
of it via Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. Turkeys originally came from Turkey. 
Fact or fution? 

A. Fiction. Turkeys originated in Amer- 
ica. This year Northwest growers will 
market enough turkeys, via Northern 
Pacific, for 1,350,000 dinners. 








Q. Pilgrims invented cranberry-turkey combi- 
nation. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Indians invented it. Today 
Pacific Northwest growers ship around 
1,800,000 pounds of cranberries annually 
over the “‘Main Street of the Northwest” 








Q. This white flag symbolizes surrender. Fact 
or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It signals an “extra” freight 
train. “Extras”, delivering vital war ma- 
terials, are a common sight on Northern 
Pacific tracks today. 
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Q. Northern Pacific Railway links the largest 
number of important population centers in the 
Northwest. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. That’s why Northern Pacific is 
called ““Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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It Takes LIGHT 
to See Things 
RIGHT! 
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Production, 
Too! 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


for Good Illumination 


For lighting that's efficient, modern, and scientific, 
investigate the new GUTH SUPER-ILLUMINATOR. 
It's an engineering feat in fixture-design which con- 
forms to all W.P.B. metal limitations — without sacri- 
ficing strength, rigidity, or durability! 

The Top-Housing is die-formed from a single sheet 
of steel. It has added strength—extra good looks 
—but costs no more than ordinary Fixtures! 


Another New GUTH Achievement 
in Fluorescent Lighting ! 

GUTH QUICK-UTERS are identical to SUPER-ILLUMINATORS 

except that they ore built with special ballasts; perfected 

for speedy, efficient action. Quick, positive starting—with- 

out the use of Starter Switches! Lower operating costs! 

Tested in use over a yeor— approved by users everywhere! 





W. P. B. urges good lighting for Wor industries. If you 
are doing Wor Work, you are entitled to new Fivo- 
rescent. See your nearest Electrical Wholesaler for details. 











Write or wire collect. Representative will call with actual 
samples to demonstrate superiority of these GUTH 
Fivorescent Fixtures. 






The EDWIN F. GUTH 
COMPANY 
2615 Washington Ave. 





B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Elections Encouraging: 
Warn New Deal, Unions 


HE election results contain pro- 
found economic significance, en- 
couragement. They convey most 
emphatic warnings to the New Deal 
Administration and to organized labor. 

Their candidates were knouted by 
voters. 

Briefly, this happened: 

The candidate of President Roose- 
velt and of the American Labor Party 
for Lieutenant Governor of New 
York, Lieutenant General William L. 
Haskell, was overwhelmingly snowed 
under by Republican Joe R. Hanley. 

The laborite Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey, Vincent 
J. Murphy, Mayor of Newark and 
Secretary of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor, was buried in a land- 
slide for Republican Walter E. Edge, 
who received the greatest plurality ac- 
corded any candidate for the office 
since 1931. Mayor Hague of Jersey 
City, arch-champion of the New Deal, 
worked for the defeated Democrat, as 
did labor leaders. 

In that citadel of trade unionism, 
Detroit, labor’s candidate, Frank Fitz- 
Gerald, was licked—though supyorted 
by the city’s large Negro population. 

The Presidential-New Deal-sponsored 
candidate for Mayor of Philadelphia, 
ex-Ambassador William C. Bullitt, also 
backed by labor, was badly beaten. 

Ker:tucky’s vote for the Governor- 
ship brought cold comfort to the Ad- 
ministration. 

San Francisco elected Businessman 
Roger D. Lapham, shipping executive, 
Mayor, ousting Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor 
since 1931. 


For the first time in a decade, Hart. 
ford, Conn., went Republican. 

Logical deductions: 

1. This writer observed six years 
ago that the pendulum of public opin. 
ion was beginning to move away from 
New Deal Leftism. The 1940 Presi- 
dential voting confirmed this trend. 
The latest elections reveal that the 
swing has gathered notable momentun. 

2. Labor leaders cannot politically 
contrul union members. 

3. The New Deal’s anti-business, 
anti-industry policies have lost appeal 
to thoughtful citizens. 

4. The nation’s many millions of 
thrifty individuals and families, who 
formerly furnished billions of dollars 
annually to expand enterprise and em- 
ployment, have turned against the Ad- 
ministration’s inconsiderate treatment 
of them. They had already manifested 
this by their refusal during recent 
years to put their savings into “risk” 
securities, 


equities, new common 
stocks. 
5. The 1944 Presidential election 


promises to be no walkover for New 
Dealers. Should the war in Europe end 
before next November—which is en- 
tirely possible—the Roosevelt dynasty 
might be overthrown. 

The financial world did not rush to 
celebrate the election results. Wall 
Street’s reasoning currently is that 
bullish war news is bearish. The writer 
cannot subscribe to this short-range 
view, although the collapse of hostili- 
ties in Europe doubtless would bring 
quite serious temporary unemployment 
and other dislocations. 


Electronic Farm 


If electronic devices get a wide- 
spread use after the war, they may 
revolutionize many aspects of farm 
management. The atmosphere in a 
dairy, for instance, will be freed by ger- 
micidal lamps of airborne bacteria that 
contaminate milk. Screens charged with 
electricity will destroy tormenting flies. 
Germicidal lamps will destroy infec- 
tious disease germs in laying houses. 
Eggs will be graded in only a fraction 


of the present time by an electric eye 
which will sort them for color, quality 
and size. 

Farm women who process their own 
products can even measure the vitamin 
A content of their fruit and vegetable 
juices by variations in a light beam 
passed through the liquid. 

An ultra-violet light will sterilize 
milk bottles, poultry drinking vessels, 


fruit jars and other containers. 
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War Booms Snuff 


No-Smoking rules in war plants have 
resulted in a boom in snuff. According 
to figures recently released, snuff con- 
sumption today, in this country, is 500 
times what it was in 1790, when the 
habit reached its pinnacle of social ele- 
gance. When you consider that the 
population has increased only 14 times 
since that date, you have a pretty good 
idea how popular the “powdered weed” 
is today. 

One reason snuff-taking has moved 
beyond range of the spotlight suggests 
itself; nowadays snuff is “dipped” 
(chewed) rather than ostentatiously 
inhaled. In the old days, medical men 


recommended snuff “for sneezing and 


spending away grosse and slimie hu- 


mors from “he ventricles of the brain.” 
Medical men today have little to say 
for or against it. 


There are only three big U. S. pro- 


ducers of snuff, and their manufactur- 
ing processes, highly complicated and 
more or less secret, have been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
In the days of powdered wigs and 
knee-breeches, snuff was sold in bulk 
and carried in snuff boxes that were 
elaborate, to say the least. Today devo- 
tees usually carry snuff in the package 
it comes in—a cardboard, “victory” 
container. 


Coffee: Shipping Clue 


Abandonment of coffee rationing 
meant a great deal more than that ex- 
tra cup of coffee needed to start the 
day right for millions of Americans. It 
meant that the German submarine men- 
ace in the South Pacific had been 
brought under control; that an in- 
creasing number of ships from Brazil, 
Colombia and other coffee-producing 
countries are reaching North Ameri- 
can ports. 

These are not the only countries that 
have been benefited by increased ship- 
ping facilities, and’ coffee is not the 
only product that is reaching us in in- 
creasing quantities. More bananas are 
arriving in the New York market. 

As any information regarding ship- 
ping would be of benefit to the enemy, 
statistics regarding volume of shipping 
are no longer made public. If they 
were, they would probably show that 
an increasing number of ships are ar- 
riving here loaded with produce of 
various sorts from South and Central 
America. Figures as to values would 
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most probably show that the manufac- 
tured goods we are able to ship to 
these countries leaves a balance of 
trade very much in their favor. 

The shortages with which we are 
familiar occasion us but slight incon- 
venience as compared to those suffered 
by the people of Latin-America, for 
they are entirely dependent on imports 
for many articles. Supplies from most 
countries in Europe and the U. S. 
are cut off almost entirely. With 
few price controls in effect and these 
not rigidly enforced, some articles sell 
at fantastic prices. There are stories of 
dealers who charge $5 for a spark 
plug, $10 for a simple radio tube. A 
shipment of auto tires recently ar- 
rived at a Peruvian port and was con- 
sidered so tempting to thieves that it 
was given a police escort until locked 
up in the dealer’s warehouse. 

Few American manufacturers are 
able to ship anything to Latin-America 
and then only in unsatisfactory drib- 
lets. Those who have established con- 
nections make every effort to keep 
their agents supplied, and are prepar- 
ing for bigger trade after the war by 
advertising campaigns telling of the 
improved goods they will then have. 


4:45 Solutions 


Wartime problems require speedy 
solutions and one way to get them is to 
follow the plan developed by the 
Springfield Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Acting on the principle that “two 
heads are better than one,” the com- 
pany holds daily meetings of key men 
and executives for the purpose of get- 
ting quick solutions to daily operating 
problems. 

Every day at 4:45, a brief confer- 
ence is held. Problems of the day, or 
of the immediate future, are freely dis- 
cussed. These may include labor or 
material shortages, production lags, 
labor relations, department troubles, 
etc. A decision is reached on the spot. 
Each member of this Operating Com- 
mittee is then provided with a tran- 
scription of the previous day’s notes, 
for ready reference. 

The idea has three big advantages: 
(1) Exchanges of advice and opinion 
keep operations at peak efficiency; 
(2) each department gets a complete 
picture of plant conditions as a whole; 
(3) quick decisions spur production. 

The results? Excellent, says the 
company. 














Brn wasn’t much of the pres- 
ent U.S.A. in - 
phies on eat tae gg when 
the first train steamed forth on what 
today is part of The Milwaukee Road. 

The little five-mile line of 1850 is 
now an 11,000-mile transcontinental 






railroad linking the industrial cities 
of the east and middle west to the 
World ports of the Pacific Northwest. 
Through wars and rumors of wars, 
depressions and 

years of great 

development 


N | 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


93 YEARS OF PEACE 
AND WAR AND GROWTH 


and prosperity, The Milwaukee 
Road has written its share of Amer- 
ican history. 

Today all that our free America 
means is being challenged. And we 
of The Milwaukee Road, in concert 
with the ro of the nation, are 
helping to fling back that challenge. 

Ge iene and camane hale 
passengers and shippers — - 
_—e the limit. They, as well as 
we, know the urgency of the situa- 
tion and the importance of the job 
we all have to do. 





11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE 
FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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Senators Invited to League Session 


Every United States Senator has re- 
ceived the following telegram, signed 
by B. C. Forbes, President, and B. A. 
Javits, Vice-President: 


WILL YOU PLEASE RESERVE 
EVENING OF NOVEMBER TENTH 
FOR DINNER WITH US AND 
ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION CON- 
CERNING PLIGHT AND POSITION 
OF COUNTRY’S INVESTORS? 
ALTHOUGH A COMPARATIVELY 
NEW ORGANIZATION, WE HAVE 
THOUSANDS OF SMALL INVES- 
TOR MEMBERS. WE WISH TO 
EXPLAIN OUR PROGRAM AND 
CONSULT WITH YOU REGARDING 
FUTURE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 
AND PLACE OF PRIVATE INVES- 
TORS IN FUTURE SCHEME OF 
THINGS. WILL YOU HAVE DIN- 
NER WITH US AT MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL, SUITE 259, AT SEVEN 
P.M., NOVEMBER TENTH? 
PLEASE PHONE OUR WASHING- 
TON OFFICE, NATIONAL 3050. 
NO HOLDS BARRED AS FAR AS 
WE ARE CONCERNED. 


The League hopes to be able to re- 
port interesting developments in the 
next issue. 


How Stockholders Should 


Protect Themselves 


Are stockholders waking up to the 
fact that they are being unfairly treated 
—and, more important, are they ready 
to bestir themselves to fight for their 
legitimate rights? 

Extracts from a lengthy reply sent 
by the head of one company to a com- 
plaining stockholder: 

“It is decidedly heartening to man- 
agement that now, at long last, stock- 
holders like yourself are manifesting 
greater personal interest in the man- 
agement of their property and the 
manifold and ever-increasing new and 


vexatious problems which are almost 
daily confronting management in the 
conduct of the company’s affairs. 
“There is growing evidence that, as 
stockholders make it a point to be- 
come familiar with the problems of 
management and the internal workings 
of the affairs of their property, they 
begin to realize that they, too, have an 
obligation—an obligation to give con- 





New Offices Opened 
in New York 


The League, having outgrown 
its present quarters (contrib- 
uted, to date, rent free, by the 
President of the League), it 
will, starting December 1, oc- 
cupy its own offices in the 
Flatiron. Building, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 7-8248. 

League members are cor- 
dially invited to drop in at 
any time. 











sideration and thought to ways and 
means by which stockholders can (by 
the ballot and through exercising their 
influence with those who make our 
laws) give aid and support to man- 
agement in what has been its single- 
handed, up-hill fight against recent 
socialistic trends which have gradually 
but surely deprived them of just divi- 
dends. 

“Management, alone, has few votes 
to offer, and enjoys but limited influ- 
ence with our professional politicians, 
and, for this reason, cannot, alone, un- 
supported by stockholders, success- 
fully meet the overwhelming, highly- 
organized forces opposing the inter- 
ests represented by management. 

“What the political and economic 
framework of the nation shall be is up 


to the political thinking and voting of 
the electorate, of which electorate in- 
vestors, insurance policyholders, bank 
depositors and all others who own 
anything, no matter in what form, con- 
stitute an overwhelming majority. In 
their hands largely rests the future of 
free enterprise.” 


Bank Campaigns Against 
Double Taxation 


“Corporation shareowners,” says the 
Florida National Bank in a series of 
advertisements in Florida newspapers, 
“are singled out for the most unfair 
taxing practice in America—they are 
taxed double by the simple process of 
first taxing their corporation’s earn- 
ings before dividends, then taxing 
their dividends as personal income. 

“No other group of taxpayers suffers 
this injustice. .. . 

“The fact that corporations form the 
backbone of America’s industrial great- 
ness and that all corporations are cre- 
ated by the investments of average in- 
dividuals who are striving in the 
American tradition to achieve success 
and security, has in no way deterred 
those who make the income-tax laws. 
They have dealt out heavy injustice 
to the corporation, and by doing so 
have erected a threat to America’s fu- 
ture economic security. 

“Let’s do away with it now!” 

To which the League says “Amen.” 

Compelling headlines, such as these, 
draw attention to the advertisements: 
“They Own Stock in the Radio Cor- 
poration of America . . . Tax "Em 
Double!” “She Owns 188 Shares of 
Packard Motor Company Stock (total 
worth approximately $660.80) —Rock 
Her and Sock Her With Double 


Taxes!” 


B. C. Forbes on Radio 


in Wage Discussion 


B. C. Forbes accepted an invitation 
to take part in the Radio Feature, 
“The People’s Platform” on the Co- 
lumbia Network—Coast to Coast—on 
Saturday, November 6, at 6:15 P.M., 
EWT. The subject discussed was: 
“Should Wages Be Increased Now?” 

Others participating included Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brook- 


lyn College; Victor Riesel, Labor Edi-' 


tor, N. Y. Post; Dr. J. Raymond 
Walsh, Research Director, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Joseph N. 
Pew, vice-president, Sun Oil Co. 
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ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Post-war Russia. The tri-partite con- 
ference is a big step forward. But Rus- 
sia’s post-war economic plans are still 
believed to be what they were before 
Russia was attacked. In February, 
1941, Russia announced a 15-year 
plan, which would have made Russia 
independent in consumer goods, as 
well as in goods produced by the 
heavy industries. Russia, even more 
than ourselves, has almost complete 
self-sufficiency in natural resources. 

What His Lordship Thinks. Lord 
Brabazon in the British House of Com- 
mons, discussing post-war aviation, re- 
ferred to the Congresswoman from 
Connecticut: “There has been a lot of 
loose talk in the U. S. A. in connec- 
tion with aviation and it was spelt 
L-U-C-E.” 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Returning Service Men. The Presi- 
dent has recommended a program to 
Congress for the education of return- 
ing service men, a program which is 
conservatively estimated could be car- 
ried through at an expenditure of not 
less than a billion dollars. The pro- 
gram is the result of the studies of a 
committee appointed by the President 
last November. Under the program, 
any service man with a six-month hon- 
orable record -would receive a one- 
year training period at the Govern- 
ment’s expense in a school, college, 
technical school or industrial plant. 
The plan also provides that a selected 
number of service men or women 
could carry on their education at the 
Government’s expense for a period of 
three years. Already, war workers who 
interrupted their education to turn out 
munitions are asking why the program 
should not apply to them. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals are, in essence, the 
same as the ones advocated by the 
president of the C.I.0. 

Collective Security. The impact of 
the Moscow conference is expected to 
result in Congressional adoption of the 
recently amended Connally resolution 
for post-war collaboration in maintain- 
ing peace, embodying the four-nations 
agreement as its own. This amendment 
reiterates constitutional requirements 
for Senate ratification of treaties grow- 
ing out of Executive agreements be- 
tween nations. 
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Post-War Plans 


tween different governments; auton- 
omy for subject peoples; limitation of 
armaments; religious and intellectual 
liberty. The proposals are similar to 
those issued by the leaders of Ameri- 
ca’s three religious faiths last month, 
when the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference and the Syn- 
agogue Council of America issued a 
joint statement giving seven basic prin- 
ciples of peace for the post-war world. 


Voice of the Church. Some 5,000 
representatives of more than the 25,- 
000,000 Protestants in the country re- 
cently launched a nationwide drive 
for a new international order in the 
post-war world. The campaign stresses 
that the post-war world must be based 
upon “Six Pillars of Peace.” Among 
these are an international political or- 
ganization; economic collaboration be- 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

















What makes “Mary Jane” a Winner? 





% It’s more than the flaming lead she can throw. Mary 
Jane’s a winner because every part of her construction has 
successfully done the work that it was built to do. 


Of course, not until the war is over will the tremendous job 

being done by miscellaneous aircraft parts be fully known. 
But they’re in there fighting! The General Tire & Rubber 
Company alone makes hundreds of aircraft parts .. . gaskets, 
grommets, brake boots, pump diaphragms... anything 
molded or extruded, synthetic or natural! 


And every item produced is a specialty. There are no “stock 
items.” Each new inquiry gets immediate attention . . . is the 
signal for a corps of trained engineers to swing into action 
... to develop and produce the most efficient performance of 
that part. So— whenever you have a “problem’”— on your 
current work or your designs for postwar... write, wire, or call 
the Aviation Division, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


UNeW-> 
GENERAL 


AIRPLANE TIRE 







GENERAL AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS... 


* Main Landing Wheels 
*% Main Landing Tires — Tubes 
* Tail Wheels — Tires — Tubes 
-». and hundreds of other extruded 
or molded rubber aircraft parts. 


* Aircraft Brakes 
* Oxygen Masks 
* Earphone Cups 






Aviation Division » The General Tire & Rubber Co. - Akron, 0. 








WARTIME 
INVESTMENT 


Strategy 


Would you like to check your in- 
vestment strategy with that of 
Babson’s? If so, clip this adver- 
tisement, send it to us with a list 
of 7 securities you own. We'll tell 
you whether our strategy is to 
Hold or Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-10. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 


Babson Park, Mass. 


“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 














At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held October 26, 1943, a 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
on the common stock was declared, payable 
December 10, 1943, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 24, 1943. 

Wm. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 








Allegheny Ludlum Stock al Conpanetion 
Pittsburgh, P 
we ny Bem em Steel ao has de- 
clared a di — five cents per 
A dividend of $1.75 was t 3, oo 
on the Preferred Stock of the 


share on the tock of the 
Corporation payable on December 1, 


Corporation payable on nnd ot 22, 
1943 to stockholders of record *. = 
close 
1943 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business vem x 15, 1943. 


of business December 1 
J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 








San Francisco, California 
October 28, 1943 


At a m of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil any of California held today a 
dividend number 71 of 65 cents per share was 
declared payable December 15, 1943 to all stock- 
holders of record as shown by the transfer books 
of the corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business on November 15, 1943. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








Anecdotes from the PAST that 
Give Purpose to the FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 

B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead, in his 
book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” 

You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. Send only $2.50 for a copy. 


SSSeSeeSSSSeSGGeGeeeananaeeceeeececaeece eeece 
8. C. Forbes Pub. Ce., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $2.50. ie te “Little 
Bits About ie ne by B. FORBES. 
(On N Cr orders add 1% for Bales Tax.) 








Stock Market Outlook 
By GLENN G. MUNN 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


June 


NOTWITHSTANDING “unfinished busi- 
ness” in distilling stocks and utility 
holding company preferreds, D-J aver- 
ages in fortnight preceding Election 
Day fluctuated within a mere 1% 
range. Though election results provided 
additional favorable political-trend im- 
plications, continuing Allied military 
victories over Germany, following now- 
famous Moscow declarations, proved 
more important marketwise. November 
3 and 4’s transactions exceeded one 
million shares for third and fourth 
occasion since August lows, but, un- 
like their predecessors, were on down 
side. 

For approximately six weeks mar- 
ket will be subject to tax-adjustment 


transactions to establish both gains and 
losses—another factor tending to in- 
crease irregularity. Fundamentally, 
market is endeavoring to discount ter- 
mination of European war without re- 
spect to perfect timing. Minor ups may 
be anticipated, but secondary trend 
appears downward until the “great 
event” becomes headline news. 
Among first of groups likely to reach 
attractive buying levels as market ap- 
proaches bottom is the paper: Cham- 
pion, International, Crown Zellerbach, 
Union Bag. This industry, all com- 
ponents of which are priced well below 
book value, has been relatively de- 
pressed throughout 1941-43 for rea- 
sons that will disappear post-war. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


C. D. Ryan has been elected presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward & Co., suc- 
ceeding Sewell Avery, who will remain 
as chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. 

Edwin S. S. Sunderland has been 
elected a trustee of the United States 
Trust Co., New York. 

Leon Fraser, president of the First 
National Bank of New York, has been 
elected a director of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way. 

William Townson Taylor, who has 
been president of the Union Trust Co. 
of Springfield, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of N. Y. 

Joseph B. Terbell has been appoint- 
ed first vice-president of the American 


manganese steel division of American 
Brake Shoe Co. 

Louis H. Pink, formerly Superinten- 
dent of Insurance for New York State, 
has been elected a trustee of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

C. W. Perrelle, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, has been 
elected a director of Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

James E. Webb has been elected 
vice-president of Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. 

Robert B. McColl, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of American 
Locomotive Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the company. 

Francis J. Curtis has been elected a 
vice-president of Monsanto Chemical 


Co. 
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Investment Pointers 


Five Low-Priced Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


36 low-priced stocks was pre- 

sented here on July 1 last year. 
Many have since doubled or tripled in 
value. 

Data on five low-priced stocks which 
| believe contain possibilities of en- 
hancement: 

AmeRICcAN Bank Note. An outstand- 
ing domestic engraver and printer of 
corporate securities, an important fac- 
tor in superior commercial lithograph- 
ing, as well as in the engraving and 
printing of paper currency and postage 
stamps for foreign countries. High- 
grade check forms, bills of exchange 
and other types of banking and com- 
mercial paper round out its output. 

Foreign business normally is about 
as large as domestic. The company’s 
processes require a high degree of 
skill, and the development of safe- 
guards to prevent counterfeiting is an 
important foundation of the business. 

Earnings last year on the common 
were $1.12 a share; 40¢ was paid. 
Now around 17, In the last bull market 
it sold at 55. As the financial markets 
probably will be active in the post-war 
period, this company should do well. 

ARTLOoM CorporATION. One of the 
smaller manufacturers of rugs and car- 
pets; also produces upholstery fabrics. 
Capitalization: 4,300 preferred and 
200,000 common. Earnings last year 
were 57¢ a share; dividend, 40¢. Price 
now around 9. After the war, it seems 
reasonable to expect tremendous de- 
mand for carpets and rugs. Moreover, 
it is not easy for new companies to 
enter this field. In addition, plans are 
reported to wire carpets for heating 
homes. Book value, $14. 

Forp Motor oF Canapa, Crass “A.” 
This company has exclusive manufac- 
turing and selling rights for Ford cars 
and trucks and Fordson tractors 
throughout the British Empire, with 
the exception of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It accounts for about one- 
third of the automobiles made in Can- 
ada, and about half of its output is 
sold within that country. Capitaliza- 
tion: 1,589,000 shares “A” (non-vot- 
ing) ; 70,000 Class “A” (voting). No 
funded debt. At the close of last year 
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working capital was $21,000,000; book 
value, $27 a share. A dividend of $1 
has been paid annually since 1936. 
Price about 20 (on the New York 
Curb). It was 32 in 1935, and 69 in 
1929. The post-war outlook for the 
company is obvious. 

PittsBury Four. The second-larg- 
est unit in the flour milling industry. 
Its products are well known. The com- 
pany’s financial statement is sound, 
with net working capital (after deduct- 
ing funded debt) of about $20 a share. 
Book value, $44. A steady dividend- 
payer for many years; last year it 
paid $1.25, from earnings of $2.86. A 
high-class enterprise. Present price, 
about $24. 

STUDEBAKER. Prominent producer of 
automobiles. Capitalization, 2,223,000 
shares. The entire funded debt has 


been called for payment. At the end of © 


last year working capital amounted to 
$21,000,000, book value $13 a share. 
The company was reorganized in 1935, 
following receivership two years be- 
fore. Because I believe demand for 
automobiles after the war will be huge 
and sustained, Studebaker seems a 
good speculation in the low-priced 
motor field. 

Last Fall I recommended several 
air-line stocks. These have since ad- 
vanced substantially. Because many 
new companies are planning to enter 
this field, it is difficult to estimate the 
extent of competition in the post-war 
period; hence, I would favor taking 
profits and awaiting further develop- 
ments. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


* 


One of the Planning Committees 
said recently: “A cushion of social 
insurance must be prepared for the 
post-war period.” Ye gods! Cushions! 
We'll have no money for cushions. 
We'll have to sit on the cushions that 
Nature gave us. It will be bare boards 
for us until we get our trades and in- 
dustries re-established. — EFFictENcy 
Macazine, London. 





What's head por 


STOCKS 


if Germany Collapses? 


bs heamtd would happen to stacks 
should Germany collapse to- 
morrow? Spectacular Russian 
gains, Moscow diplomatic victory, 
and constantly increasing destruc- 
tion by air power, are heavy blows 
at German morale. Will the Ger- 
man home front collapse unexpect- 
edly as in 1918? No one can say— 
but it is an eventuality for which 
every investor should be prepared. 
Depression or Victory Market? 

This week’s UNITED OPINION 
Report presents an expert appraisal 
of what is likely té happen to stock 
prices if Germany suddenly capitu- 
lates. It analyzes the balance of 
forces in the present market and 
reaches a definite conclusion as to 
whether we should expect a post- 
war boom or a re-conversion nose- 
dive. 

Every thoughtful investor should 
have a copy of this important Report. 


Send for Bulletin FM-33 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. x r Boston I6, Mass. 











Answers All ‘‘Locker Problems”’ 
dates 12 in 5 ft. (or 


Space-saving—accommo 


24 back-to-back section 
Sanitary—xeeps wraps dry and ‘'in press.’ 
Available Now—Promp?t deliveries from stock. 






* 

PETERSON Locker Units 
are replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, or 
double locker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps “in 
press” and exposed to 
light and air,—provide 
each employee with a 
spaced coct hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid all- 
wood and tempered 
pressdwood construction. 
Write for Catalog of 
modernwardrobe equip- 
ment for factory, office 
and home. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1629 N. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 








Thoughts 





on the Business of Life 


N handling men, there are three 
feelings that a man must not pos- 
sess—fear, dislike and contempt. If 
he is afraid of men he cannot handle 
them. Neither can he influence them in 
his favor if he dislikes or scorns them. 
He must neither cringe nor sneer. He 
must have both self-respect and respect 
for others. —HERBERT Casson. 


Perhaps the most valuable result of 
all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do 
when it has to be done, whether you 
like it or not. —HUXLEY. 


How things look on the outside of 
us depends on how things are on the 
inside of us. Stay close to the heart of 
nature and forget this troubled world. 
Remember, there is nothing wrong 
with nature; the trouble is in ourselves. 

—Parks Cousins. 


No democracy can endure if its citi- 
zens become too dependent upon their 
government for the common necessities 


of life. —Enrnest R. Paten, D.D. 


When in doubt tell the truth. 
—Marxk Twain. 


No matter how much madder it may 
make you, get out of bed forcing a 
smile. You may not smile because you 
are cheerful; but if you will force 
yourself to smile, you'll end up laugh- 
ing. You will be cheerful because you 
smile. Repeated experiments prove that 
when man assumes the facial expres- 
sion of a given mental mood—any giv- 
en mood—then that mental mood itself 
will follow. —KENNETH GOODE. 


The very essence of all power to in- 
fluence lies in getting the other per- 
son to participate. The mind that can 
do that has a powerful leverage on his 
human world. —H. A. OVERSTREET. 


One thing everybody in the world 
wants and needs today is friendliness. 
—Wiius E. Hotter. 
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Whatever interferes with and re- 
tards the functions of brains is bound 
to weaken and react upon the whole 
body. Whatever interferes with or 
handicaps the management of business 
is bound to weaken, demoralize and 
cripple legitimate enterprises and in- 
dustries. —Wus. J. H. BoetcKer. 


A great man shows his greatness by 
the way he treats little men. 
—CARLYLE. 


There are two ways of being happy: 
We must either diminish our wants or 
augment our means—either may do 
—the result is the same and it is for 
each man to decide for himself and 
to do that which happens to be easier. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Do not waste a minute—not a sec- 
ond—in trying to demonstrate to oth- 
ers the merits of your performance. If 
your work does not vindicate itself, 
you cannot vindicate it. 

—Tuomas W. Hiccinson. 


War will disappear, like the dino- 
saur, when changes in world condi- 
tions have destroyed its survival value. 

—Rosert A. MILLIKAN. 


Freedom from fear simply cannot 
be attained by political fiat or inter- 
national agreement. Fear is .a personal 
emotion and it can be controlled or 
conquered only by individual persons. 

—FRANKLIN P. Cote, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Be strong, all ye people of the 
land, saith the Lord, and work; 
for I am with you, saith the Lord 
of hosts. Hacear 11:4. 


Sent by James P. Gibbs, Thomasville, 
Ga. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 














The super-salesman neither permit 
his subconscious mind to “broadcas}” 
negative thoughts nor give expression 
to them through words, for the reason 
that he understands that “like attracts 
like” and negative suggestions attract 
negative action and negative decisions 
from prospective buyers. 

—NAPOLEON Hit, 


It is better to be old-fashioned and 
right than to be up-to-date and wrong. 
—Trorio, 


Whether to see life as it is will give 
us much consolation, I know not; but 
the consolation drawn from truth, if 
any there be, is solid and durable; 
that which may be derived from error, 
must be, like its original, fallacious § 
and fugitive. —SAMUEL JoHNson, 


To the liberal, the purpose of gov- 
ernment is unchangeable. It is to leave 
men free. —-WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Few men have the virtue to with- 
stand the highest bidder. 
—WASHINGTON. 


I think that to have known one 
good, old man . . . one man who, 
through the chances and mischances 
of a long life, has carried his heart in 
his hand, like a palm branch waving 
all discords into peace . . . helps our 
faith in God, in ourselves and in each 
other more than many sermons. 

—CurrIs. 


The fortunes of war flow this way 
and that, and no prudent fighter holds 
his enemy in contempt. 

—J. W. GoetrHe (1787). 


Anger makes dull men witty, but 
it keeps them poor. —BAcon. 


Age is opportunity, no less than | 
youth itself, though in another dress, 
and as the evening twilight fades away 
the sky is filled by stars, invisible by 
day. —LONGFELLOW. 


Is virtue a thing remote? I wish to 
be virtuous, and lo! virtue is at hand. 
—COnrFUCIUS. 


Most men employ the first part of 
life to make the other part miserable. 
—La BruyEre. 

. 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


FORBES 
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TIS. 
HESE six states in ‘The Erie @p coal, petroleum, and gas, every- 








+ Area’”’ are making a con- thing needed for industrial prog- 
| tribution to the world unsurpassed ress is available in the area ably 
ah by any similar region. served by the Erie. 
ne From these states have come the Your industrial plans can be fulfill- 
telephone, telegraph, automobile, ed quickly and effectively in ““The Erie 
- | wagtann, motion pictures, —e ma- Area”. For your copy of the new 
way | chine, memmannie siti wus ed eee illustrated map and detailed informa- 
by of other inventions which make life . ; 
. tion, write George F. Weston, Indus- 
-. more enjoyable and more secure. j saapll ; ; 
trial Commissioner, Erie Railroad, 
1 to Truly this is the “Industrial Heart” : 
all ; ; — Cleveland, Ohio. 
ot of America—an area in which indus- 
try works at its best. 
of 
ble. Blessed with abundant raw materials, 
RE. plentiful water, and rich supplies of 
lers, 
here — 5 : 7 pat ae _ Ps cenneee 
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